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CHAPTER XV. 
THE. PEDLAR’S PACK. 


‘Hattoo! You in here, Rose? Loveday? What! the lads and 
the maidens in darkness ?’ 

The voice was that of old Gaverock. 

‘You here too, Anthony ?’ 

The voice was that of old Loveys. 

‘Light! Let us have a light!’ shouted old Gaverock, ‘Here’s 
myself and the rest of us old folks come to look for you through 
the storm——’ 

‘Light! light!’ shouted Dennis. 

Then a snap, a flash of sparks, scattering in all directions, and 
in a moment the candles were flaming again. 

Hender stood in the doorway; he had let the curtain fall 
behind him, and his face was full of astonishment and dismay. 
What did this mean—this snap and flash? The sound was 
familiar to him; the place was strange to his eyes. He looked 
about him in a bewildered manner, at the collection of musty 
articles in the booth, and then he fixed his eyes with a wide stare 
on the pedlar. He put his hand to his brow, drew it over his 
eyes, and his mouth fell open. 

‘What is this? Who are you? What is here?’ he asked. 
‘Come away, Rose; come away, Miss Penhalligan. Gerans, we 
must be driving home.’ 
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‘Oh, uncle!’ said Rose Trewhella, ‘we have had such a strange 
exhibition. Are you fond of dancing dogs? There is a really 
marvellous performing dog here. Perhaps the master will show 
you some of the tricks before we leave.’ 

‘Have you been hurt?’ asked Gerans, approaching the pedlar. 
‘You must excuse my friend—my companion—he forgot himself. 
I hope he has not hurt you?’ 

‘Hurt!’ laughed the strange man. ‘ Hurt!—I?’ 

‘Come away,’ said old Gaverock, with a tone full of uneasiness, 
‘This is not a fit place for you girls. Faugh! it smells—it smells 
of a vault. Come away; we must be returning home.’ 

He was manifestly ill at ease. He kept his eyes fixed on the 
pedlar with something like alarm in them. Rose, with her per- 
versity of nature, now wanted to stay. A few minutes before, she 
had wished to leave. But old Gaverock would take no refusal; 
he would not allow delay. He drew the girls outside the booth, 
and only then breathed freely. 

Gerans remained behind, and offered the man half a guinea. 

‘No,’ said the pedlar, ‘I have sold you nothing. I will take 
nothing till you have bought of me.’ 

‘But your wares are not such as the ladies care for.’ 

‘You have not seen the contents of my pack.’ 

‘Let me look.’ 

‘No; the ladies must see, not you.’ 

‘Then bring the pack tothe inn. They will be there some 
minutes before leaving Wadebridge.’ 

The pedlar, without more ado, stooped and took up the box of 
wicker-work covered with black oilcloth. As he was unable to 
carry his pack slung behind him, because of the hump in his back, 
he carried it in front, slung round his neck, as a hurdy-gurdy player 
carries his instrument. 

‘I will show my pretty things,’ he said, ‘not for you, sir, nor 
for any of the gentlemen—only for the ladies.’ Then he followed 
Gerans to the inn. 

The party was all there in the long room, well lighted and hot, 
waiting for the horses and traps to be brought round. When the 
pedlar appeared with his basket and raised the lid, everyone 
crowded up to look in, expecting to find needles, thimbles, thread 
and tape. But what was their surprise to find that it contained 
nothing but roses! Roses at that time of the year—just now when 
hail and snow were driving about the house, when the winter storm 
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was tearing every leaf from off the trees and every flower from its 
stem! It was true that the blossoms were mostly those of monthly 
roses, that bloom up till Christmas; still, the sight of a basketful 
of them presented in a heated inn parlour to men laden with 
wine and spirits, and inclined to be uproarious, was incongruous. 
The roses were done up in little bunches: the pretty Bourbon, 
just introduced; the Noisette and the China roses; buds with 
leaves, and single flowers in full blow, with a little maidenhair fern. 

The men laughed ; some scoffed. The ladies were delighted, 
and the young men eagerly bought bouquets for them. Probably 
the pedlar did a better trade in these perishable articles than 
he could have done with needles and threads. 

‘Guardie!’ cried Rose, ‘ you must positively take home a very 
large bunch for dear aunt. You could bring her no fairing that 
would please her better.’ 

‘My love,’ said Mr. Loveys to his wife, ‘choose your posy and 
command my purse.’ 

‘I must give one to you, Miss Rose, and another to you, Miss 
Loveday,’ said Gerans. 

‘It is carrying coals to Newcastle to offer roses to the Queen 
Rose—the Sanspareille,’ said Dennis. 

‘Really, Mr. Dennis,’ exclaimed Rose, laughing, ‘ your laboured 
compliments overwhelm me!’ 

‘You will allow me to offer you a posy as well as Gerans?’ he 
asked. 

‘T have two hands,’ answered Rose gaily. ‘I wish I had four, 
to carry a bunch in each.’ 

‘Then pray choose.’ 

She thrust her hand into the basket, in among the flowers, and 
uttered a startled cry as she sharply withdrew it. 

‘ What is the matter ?’ asked Loveday, standing up. 

‘Look! Look!’ exclaimed Rose. ‘There is a toad among 
them, at the bottom, hidden by the flowers.’ 

‘A toad! Impossible,’ said Loveday, and put in her hand. 

Rose grasped her wrist and drew her fingers away. 

‘Do not touch. I know there is, I felt it. You cannot see— 
the rose leaves hide it—but I had a glimpse of the beast, it spits 
— poison.’ 

Dennis laughed sarcastically, and shook the basket. Then 
there emerged from under the sweet and delicate flowers a little 


round, glossy, brown object. 
16—2 
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Rose cried out, and shrank back. Loveday recoiled also. 
Those crowding round the table shook it, and again the roses 
covered the object from their eyes. Whatever it was, it lay at the 
very bottom of the box. 

‘I know it is a toad!’ said Rose vehemently. ‘I touched its 
cold and clammy body, and it sent a shudder up my arm and a 
chill to my heart. Look !—there again.’ 

The pressure of hands on the table, the thrusting of men 
against its side eager to see for themselves, gave movement to the 
box; and for an instant a round brown object appeared to rise above 
the rose leaves and then dip under them again. 

‘What have you got there ?—in there, Hunchback ?’ 

‘Where ?’ 

‘There, under the roses, at the bottom of your pack.’ 

‘Crushed roses, bruised rose leaves. Nothing else, gentlemen, 
that I am aware of.’ 

‘But beneath the roses?’ asked Gerans. 

‘ Nothing at all.’ 

‘There! See! Peeping up again above them. 

‘This is the best way to ascertain,’ said Dennis, and he turned 
the basket over on the table. 

‘My posies!—my flowers!—you will spoil them!’ cried the 
pedlar in dismay. 

The heap of flowers lay strewn about, and among the beautiful 
pink and white blossoms lay a small double-barrelled pistol, with 
rusty barrels, but with a polished curled handle of brown mottled 
wood ; so shaped that at the first glance, as it peeped out from 
among the roses, in the uncertain light of the candles, it might 
readily be taken for a reptile. Dennis Penhalligan took up the 
pistol and examined it. As he did so, a black spider emerged from 
the bore and ran over his hand. 

The pedlar was uneasy, and wanted to have the weapon re- 
turned to him. He put out his hand across the table, with the oil- 
skin sleeve on it, and tried to grasp the handle and take it from 
Dennis, but the young man would not give it up. He turned the 
pistol over, rubbed the rust spots, and examined the lock; then 
he handed it to Squire Gaverock, who was clamouring. to have 
a sight of the weapon. 

‘ Pshaw!’ exclaimed the old man. ‘Do you call this a pistol ? 
It is more fitted for ladies than men. It might knock over a 
sparrow, nothing bigger.’ He tossed the pistol back. Another 
took it up and looked at it. So it was passed round. 
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‘What do you want for it?’ asked Mr. Loveys. ‘It is worth 
the value of old iron, nothing more.’ 

‘It is not mine, sir; it is not for sale. Give me my little 
pistol back. If I had thought to use it, I would never put it 
among flowers to rust.’ 

Dennis took hold of the weapon again. 

‘Pray mind what you are about,’ said Gerans. ‘It may be 
loaded ; and you are pointing the barrel at me.’ 

‘ Will you sell it ?’ asked Penhalligan of the pedlar. 

‘You do not want it,’ said his sister. ‘It is an ugly play- 
thing; what could you do with it?’ 

‘Play with it, as it is a plaything,’ answered the young 
surgeon. * Practise with it on a rainy day; that is pleasant sport 
for an idle hour. I will have the pistol. What is your price, 
Hunchback ? ’ 

‘Price!’ repeated the pedlar. ‘It is not for sale ; it is worth 
nothing. To set it to rights will cost money; but the stock is 
good. I will take a guinea for the thing.’ 

Dennis opened his purse, then coloured to the roots of his 
hair. He had not a guinea in his purse. 

‘Loveday,’ he said in a low tone, ‘lend me a few shillings.’ 

‘ My dear Dennis, I have nothing.’ 

‘Do you wish the pistol very much ?’ asked Rose. 

Before he could reply an ostler came in to say that Squire 
Gaverock’s carriage and the gigs were ready. 

‘The storm has abated,’ said Mrs, Loveys. 

‘Oh, look!’ exclaimed Loveday, glancing through the window, 
‘the moon is shining, and the street is white with snow.’ 

‘ Hail, hail,’ corrected Gerans. ‘The moors will be glistening 
white as we drive home. I hope you have wraps, Miss Loveday ; 
we shall meet the wind.’ 

In the bustle of preparation for the long drive home, the pedlar 
was forgotten. He took the opportunity to refill his basket with 
the scattered flowers. 

‘Are you ready, Miss Rose ?’ asked the surgeon. ‘ My horse 
is impatient to be off.’ 

‘Coming directly; I have forgotten something.’ 

Gerans and Loveday started. The sky had cleared, a few 
curdy clouds hung in it, like ice-floes in a dark cold sea; the ground 
everywhere was white and crackling under the feet of men and 
horses. 
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The barouche with the Squire was shut, but he shouted through 
the window for a drop of cordial all round to keep out the cold. 

‘ Now, Mr. Dennis, I am at your service,’ said Rose, coming 
out at the door; ‘it is my fate, I believe, to be driven by you. 
Fortunate! for if you upset the trap, and dislocate my neck, you 
are at hand to set it again.’ He helped her into his gig, and 
in another moment they were driving homewards in the wake of 
Gerans. 

In a quarter of an hour they were out of the valley, on the 
high road. On each side was moor, treeless, white, shining in 
the moonlight ; rocks seemed like lumps of coal, bushes as fibrous 
tufts black as soot. 

‘ Gerans is out of sight,’ said Rose. 

‘He has a better horse than mine. One such as myself must 
put up with a cob.’ 

‘Do you know, Mr. Penhalligan, I shall not go to another 
Goose Fair; one is sufficient in a life’s experience.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said he. 

‘I do not think it is quite an entertainment for a lady. One 
generation becomes more particular than another, I believe. Our 
successors will be too nice to sit at table in an inn with men 
drinking, and go to a booth to see dogs and tumblers. I felt all 
the time that dear Loveday was out of place. But Mrs. Loveys 
liked it, and Mrs. Gaverock always attended.’ 

‘When the ladies decline to attend, the gentlemen will hold 
aloof. Then it will be left to farmers and their wives to frequent 
the ordinary.’ 

‘I believe Gerans would not care to go unless accustomed to 
do so.’ 

‘Gerans!’ laughed the surgeon ; ‘he goes because his father 
says “Go ;” and he eats his goose because his father puts the roast 
bird under his nose. If he obeys his wife, when he gets one, as he 
obeys his father, his daily meal will be off humble pie.’ 

‘You are too hard on poor Cousin Gerans,’ said Rose in an 
injured tone. 

‘I am but repeating what you have said. You likened him 
to a dancing dog the other evening, and when I saw that poodle 
to-day I laughed, remembering your simile.’ 

Rose said nothing, but moved uneasily in her seat. So they 
drove on, neither speaking. 

The white moorland, cold and shining, was stretched to the 
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horizon on both sides. The road was indicated only by granite 
stones stuck on end, capped with snow, casting black shadows away 
from the moon. Everything around was in white and black ; there 
was no colour in the dark sky aloft, no colour in the inky sea, caught 
in glimpses between the headlands; no colour in the tortured 
thorn-bushes and rare crippled ashes come upon here and there. 
They might have been driving over the surface of the full moon. 

Presently Rose said, ‘ Let us have done with joking on that 
subject. It has become distasteful to me.’ 

‘Perhaps the subject of your jokes has been changed,’ said 
Dennis bitterly, ‘and Iam the unhappy victim of your raillery. 
I saw you laughing with Gerans.’ 

Rose opened her eyes wide. ‘ We were not thinking or speak- 
ing of you.’ 

‘The unfortunate and the unhappy are not worthy to be 
thought of by those on whom fate smiles.’ 

‘Why do you speak like this, Mr. Penhalligan ?’ asked Rose. 
‘You are not unfortunate, and have no right to be unhappy. You 
are very highly blessed in having a sister such as Loveday, and 
ought to be serenely happy in such a sweet home as Nant- 
sillan.’ 

‘I may have ambitions beyond a sister to keep house for me, 
and a hired cottage, scantily furnished, with slate floors.’ 

‘You are young, and have the world before you,’ said Rose 
cheerfully. 

‘The world before me!’ repeated Dennis with a sneer. ‘A 
world like this ’°—he swept the horizon with his whip—‘ cold, dead, 
shelterless, over which to go, with head down against the numbing 
wind, without a gleam of sunshine to cheer, a continual winter 
moonlight, and beyond ’—he pointed with his whip to the black 
Atlantic—‘ the unfathomed sea of Infinite Night. It is now as 
it was of old in Egypt. Some are in day, whilst others are im- 
mersed in a darkness from which there is no escape.’ 

He put his hand into his overcoat pocket for his kerchief, as 
his brow was wet. 

‘What is this?’ he asked in surprise, as he drew something 
from it. Insensibly he tightened the rein, and checked the horse. 
In his hand he held a small pistol, and the moon glinted on its 
polished stock and rusty barrel. 

Rose laughed. 

‘This is the pistol I saw among the flowers,’ he said. 
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‘Accept it as a little present from me,’ said Rose coaxingly, 
but timidly. ‘I saw you wished to have it, so stayed behind 
and bought it. Keep it for my sake.’ 

‘And use it,’ asked Dennis, ‘ should the necessity arise ?’ 


ee 


CHAPTER XVI. 
‘PAS DE CHANCE.’ 


Dennis was more than touched, he was deeply moved by the kind- 
ness of Rose. His blood rushed through his veins like lava streams. 
His hand shook as he held the reins. 

‘How good—how very good of you!’ he said. ‘I feel it the 
more because I am unused to receive kindnesses,’ 

He put the reins in her hand. ‘ You can drive for a minute 
whilst I look at your present. How I shall value it, words cannot 
tell; never, never will I part with it whilst I have life.’ 

He turned it over in the moonlight. The rust spots on it 
were like the marks—the blotches—on the back of a toad; the 
steel shone white in the moon’s rays, flashed and became dark 
again. Dennis tried the cock. 

‘Don’t span it,’ said Rose; ‘it may be loaded.’ 

Penhalligan laughed. ‘Not likely. An old pistol, lying at 
the bottom of a basketful of roses! Loaded! Why should it be 
loaded?’ He drew the trigger carelessly. At once a report 
followed, with a flash, and the bullet flew over the horse’s head. 

The beast, frightened at the discharge, bounded, kicked, and 
dashed forward. Before Dennis had time to wrest the reins from 
the hand of Rose, the horse had run the gig against one of the 
granite blocks by the roadside, and almost instantaneously the 
gig was over, and Dennis and Rose were in the road. 

Penhalligan picked himself up. He was shaken, but not hurt. 

Without a thought for his cob and trap, he ran to Rose, who 
lay on the snow motionless. In mad terror he picked her up, and 
spoke to her; but she made no answer. 

‘Rose! My dearest! Rose, for God’s sake speak!’ 

He felt her arms, her feet ; no bones were broken; the words 
she had said as he lifted her into the gig recurred to him—but 
her neck was not broken. 

‘Rose! Rose!’ he cried, and clasped her in his arms. He 
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knelt on the hail- and snow-covered ground and held her to his 
heart. ‘My God!’ he said,‘ has it come to this, that I have killed 
her I love best in the world?’ He turned her face to the moon- 
light. How lovely it was! In his agony and passion, he put his 
lips to her brow, her cheeks, her mouth. ‘I may never have 
another chance of kissing her,’ he said fiercely. As he held her 
to his heart, it was as though he held her before a raging furnace, 
and that the heat it gave forth must restore her. He leaned his 
cheek to her mouth, to feel if she were breathing; he laid his hand 
on her heart to learn if it were beating. Then he put his fingers 
through his hair, and held his temples, which were bursting with 
the boiling, beating pulses of fire, and his eyes were lifted to the 
black sky in which swam the chill, dead moon. ‘ My God!’ he said 
in a voice that shook with passion, ‘give her to me, and I will 
be good. I have not prayed for many years. I ask this one thing 
now. Give her to me!’ 

He felt her move in his arms. 

‘Dennis,’ she said, ‘what is it? What are you saying ?’ 

‘TI am praying.’ 

‘For me?’ 

‘Yes—yes—yes, for you. Only for you.’ 

‘What is the matter? Where am 1? What has happened ? ’ 
She disengaged herself from his embracing arm and tried to stand. 

‘We have been upset. You are hurt ?’ 

She felt her head. ‘No,’ she said,‘ not much. I lost all sense. 
Now Lam right. What happened? Where is the gig? Did we 
fall out ?’ 

Now he looked round. 

‘The gig is broken. There is my poor horse, fast by the head. 
The rein has caught in the axle, and the axle turning has brought 
his head up to the wheel.’ 

‘Can we not go on?’ 

Penhalligan shook his head. 

‘ But what is to be done? We cannot spend the night on the 
moor and sleep in the snow.’ 

‘The chaise is coming on with Mr. Gaverock and the Loveys’ 
party. The young cub can turn out on the box, and you will 
travel home, inside.’ 

‘But you ?’ 

Dennis shrugged his shoulders, ‘What happens to me is of 
little moment. I must release my cob and ride him home.’ 

16—5 
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‘Tam so sorry. It is all my fault.’ 

‘I regret the accident for one thing only.’ 

‘ What is that ?’ 

‘It deprives me of your company for the rest of the way.’ 

‘ That is nothing.’ 

‘To me—everything.’ 

‘Even the cutting wind and the snow cannot freeze compli- 
ments from your tongue.’ 

Dennis led her to a block of granite and seated her upon it. 
He collected the wraps and folded them round her; if she would 
have suffered him, he would have taken off his overcoat and laid 
it in the snow for her feet to rest in, and folded it over them to 
keep them warm. 

‘Mr. Penhalligan, I cannot, I will not permit this; you are 
over-kind to me and over-cruel to yourself. See the poor horse. 
Do release him, and tell me the true condition of the gig.’ 

‘The horse must wait till you are taken away from me by the 
chaise. Every moment now is to me most precious.’ 

‘Really, Mr. Penhalligan, you turn me dizzy again. Do 
attend to the horse.’ 

‘The carriage may be here at any moment.’ 

‘ Well—the sooner the better for me.’ 

‘But not for me, Rose! no, not for me!’ He stood before her 
in the white road, with his right hand on his brow; the moonlight 
was full on his face; she could see it working, convulsively, as the 
face of a man might work who was on the rack. ‘ Rose! dear 
Rose! Ihave held you one moment in my arms, to my heart. 
T confess all. I touched your lips with mine, and have drunk 
from them madness! I know what I am, a man with no fortune, 
and no luck, a disappointed, an unhappy man. And you are born 
to enjoy life, without a care or a sorrow, or occasion for thought. I 
look at you as Dives in torment gazed at Lazarus afar off, and feel 
but too cruelly that there is a gulf between ; but it is a gulf which 
love can overleap. Dives!’ he laughed, and his laugh was shrill 
and startling in the night. ‘I liken myself to Dives. The time 
for Dives to be cast into hell and Lazarus to be translated to 
heaven is over. Dives now mounts to Paradise, and the poor and 
the sick and the aching in heart and bone, and the sore of skin 
and racked of brain, toss and ache and moan in life and in eternity.’ 
He spoke so fast, and in sucha passion, his breath coming in gasps 
breaking his speech, that» Rose could hardly catch what he said. 
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She was frightened at his vehemence, and she put out her hand 
to lay it on his arm and pacify him. He mistook her meaning 
and caught her hand in his. 

‘Rose! dear, dear Rose!’ he cried, ‘is it true that my long 
night is turning to day? That happiness is coming to me, even 
tome? Oh, Rose! you have never known or dreamed of love 
such as mine. I am not a poor, sleepy, cold-blooded creature such 
as Gerans. I love you. I have knelt here in the snow and 
stretched my hands to God and asked for you. I who never pray, 
I cannot endure life without you. Rose, speak tome. Tell me 
you hear what I say. Tell me that I am not to despair.’ He 
clenched her hand so tightly in his that she cried out with pain. 
‘I have hurt you!’ he said; ‘that is the nature of my love. I 
hurt those I love.’ He became cooler, and folded his arms. 

Then the horse, driven desperate by the restraint of its head, 
began to kick furiously at the broken gig behind it. 

‘Do, Mr. Penhalligan—do look to the poor horse. Give me a 
minute to collect myself.’ 

He stood doubting whether to obey or not; then he saw, coming 
along the road from Camelford, two orange balls of light. The 
barouche was approaching. 


‘No,’ he said firmly. ‘I will have my answer now. It must 
be now. I must know whether I shall have you or lose you. On 
this moment everything hinges. I had not thought to speak, but 
the necessity drove me. I could not do other. Answer me.’ 

‘Mr. Penhalligan,’ began Rose, after a pause, with her eyes 
along the road, watching the approaching carriage lamps, and 
measuring the distance between them and the place where she 


’ 


sat, ‘ Mr. Penhalligan 

‘When you woke from your unconsciousness you called me 
Dennis,’ he interrupted. 

‘Did I? That was because I was unconscious still—of what 
was fitting.’ 

‘ Answer me, Rose. There is but a moment more.’ He also 
looked round. The tramp of the horses in the snow and hail was 
audible. 

‘ You are too late,’ she said slowly, articulating each word with 
distinctness. ‘Gerans asked me on my way to the Goose Fair, 
and I said Yes.’ 

Then he burst into a wild, fierce, ringing laugh, and clasped 
his hands over his head, and wrung them there. 
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‘Pas de chance!’ he cried—‘ Pas de chance! It is always so.’ 

‘Halloa! who are there?’ was shouted in their ears. The 
barouche was level with him ; the driver had drawn up. 

Rose ran to the door and knocked. Old Gaverock and Mr. 
Loveys were out directly. 

‘It was my doing, all my fault,’ said Rose, half crying, half 
laughing, and nigh on hysterics. ‘I would drive, and, having the 
reins, upset the gig.’ She turned to the surgeon. ‘ Mr. Dennis, 
whatever you may say to the contrary, I alone am responsible. 
It was my fault solely.’ 

‘Curse it !’ exclaimed old Gaverock. ‘ Who cares whose fault it 
was? The gig is broken and will have tobe mended. You, Missie, 
will come home with us now. Penhalligan, how will you manage?’ 

‘TI shall ride home.’ 

‘Here!’ shouted the Squire, ‘ give me the light.’ 

He took the carriage lamp and looked about in the snow. ‘Is 
there anything lost? What is this? Here isa pistol! Golly! 
very like that we saw to-day in the pedlar’s pack.’ 

‘Tt is mine,’ said Dennis, and he took it from the Squire’s hand. 

Just then a large white owl flew hooting to and fro over the 
carriage and the little group, flitting like a great ghost-moth or 
swaying likea pendulum. At the same time, from under the carriage 
ran the white spotted mongrel of the pedlar, and began to limp on 
three legs round the party, then to throw itself on its back as one 
dead, then to leap with all fours straight up into the air and dance 
on its hind legs. 

‘How comes this brute here?’ asked Mr. Loveys. 

Mr. Gaverock took the coachman’s whip and lashed at the dog, 
hit it, and the beast began to howl, then dashed under the carriage, 
and disappeared. 

The moon passed behind a white curdy cloud, and formed in 
it a ghastly ring of tawny hue; it was like a single great. owl’s 
eye staring down at them from its socket of radiating feathers. 

Young Anthony, useful when anything touching horses had 
to be done, had gone with the coachman to Dennis’s gig, and dis- 
engaged the cob, with much shouting to the frightened beast. 
The brute was hot and trembling, his rough coat standing out, 
matted with sweat, and the steam rose from him, Anthony 
junior patted his neck and uttered ‘Wohs!’ in his ear, which pro- 
duced a soothing effect, whilst the coachman extricated the gig 
from the place where it was wedged. 
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‘ Her ain’t so bad used, but what her may be made to run,’ said 
the driver, speaking of the gig. ‘The splashboard be scatt (broken 
to pieces) and the axle be bent; but otherwise her’s middling 
sound. But her must be drove slowly and with care.’ 

‘Where are my flowers? I must have my posies,’ said Rose. 
‘Oh, Guardie! let me have the lamp. I want them so much.’ 

‘Never mind the roses,’ said old Gaverock. ‘ We must get on 
our way.’ 

‘But I do mind them,’ answered Rose, ‘ not only for their own 
beautiful sakes, but also for the sake of those who gave them to me.’ 

Dennis approached. He said nothing, but held out the bunches, 
He had found them in the snow. 

‘Oh, thank you again, Mr. Penhalligan,’ said Rose, looking at 
him and smiling, but somewhat timid still. ‘There is no end to 
the favours you do me. You recover me out of the snow, and will 
not suffer my sweet namesakes to lie and perish in it.’ 

‘Are all the cloaks and wraps in?’ asked Gaverock. ‘Come, 
Rose, we cannot spend the night here.’ 

‘Yes, Guardy, I believe so. I am ready.’ 

‘Then get in yourself.’ 

She stepped into the chaise ; then, opening the window, put 
out her hand. ‘Good night, Mr. Dennis,’ she said in her prettiest 
tones. ‘ You have overwhelmed me with kindness. I shall never 
forget this night.’ 

‘Drive on,’ said Gaverock. 

Then the yellow glare—the little of colour there was in that 
waste of white and black—moved forward, and Dennis Penhalligan 
was left in the road looking after the carriage. Though steeped 
in his own trouble, he started as he noticed a figure, which he 
thought was that of the pedlar, crouched behind the carriage, 
clinging on to the springs. In the moonlight he could not make 
out the nature of the coat, but his doubt ceased when he saw the 
shadow of the dog pursuing the barouche. The white dog with 
spots was itself scarce distinguishable against the snow and stony 
ground, but its shadow was black and defined. Dennis clasped 
his hands and moaned. 

‘Would to God we had both been dashed against these stone 
posts, and the life crushed out of us! Always too late for luck! 
The prize is out of my reach. Healing, rest, happiness, are for 
others, not for me. While I am coming, another steppeth down 
before me. Pas de chance! Pas de chance!’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE FEATHERSTONES. 


WueEN the hero of a novel falls overboard, is wrecked, or 
plunges off a cliff into the sea, unless he be produced within a few 
chapters with his nose eaten off by fish and his eyes pecked out 
by seagulls, the reader may be certain that he will turn up unhurt 
somewhere near the end of the book. Constantine Gaverock, it 
is true, is not our hero—indeed, we have no hero; but he is an 
important personage in our tale, and as we have not shown his bones 
in process of transformation into coral, nor his eyes into pearls, 
nor as undergoing any kind of sea-change, the reader expects to see 
him again. Indeed, we gave the reader every reason to suppose 
that he would not be drowned, for we expressly stated that he was 
launched from the keel of the ‘ Mermaid,’ with two stone jars lashed 
about him, from which the spirits had been emptied, and which 
were corked full of air. Now, anyone with a particle of intelligence 
must know that a man thus buoyed cannot sink. 

Constantine did not sink. On the contrary, he floated like a 
bubble, and was driven by the waves against the black cutter 
which old Gaverock supposed to be that of the rover Featherstone. 
The men on board the vessel saved him, but not before he had 
been beaten against the side and was so stunned and bruised as 
to be unconscious that he was in safety. 

Constantine did not recover consciousness till he was brought 
to land and had been in bed for three days. He did, indeed, 
occasionally open his eyes, when roused to take food, but he closed 
them again, and dropped off into sleep. His head had struck 
the side of the boat, and he was suffering from concussion of the 
brain. He dimly saw figures about his bed, and was aware that 
he was in bed, but he felt no interest to know who visited him, or 
where he was, or why he was there. 

On the third day, he woke from his stupor and looked about 
him. He was ina strange room. He raised himself on his elbow 
for better inspection. The room was large, with coved ceiling. 
There was a fireplace in which a fire of sea-coal was burning; in 
the corner was a spinet. The sun was shining in through the 
window, and he could see through the latticed panes into a little 
court. Above the roof opposite were tree-tops, curled and leafless. 
He thought, on seeing this, ‘I am somewhere near the coast.’ 
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Whilst he was wondering and looking about him, the door 
opened, and a man of about thirty entered, very tall, grave, with 
dark hair and large hazel eyes; he was dressed in a dark suit, 
knee breeches and blue worsted stockings, like a farmer. 

‘I am glad to find you better,’ he said in a quiet, precise tone. 
‘I supposed you would recover consciousness to-day—if at all. 
The Lord be praised! I am glad, and I am thankful.’ 

_*Not more than I,’ said Constantine. ‘But where the devil 
am 1?’ 

‘Hush!’ said the man gravely. ‘It is not through the agency 
of Satan that you are here ; it is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvel- 
lous in our eyes.’ 

‘T should like to know where I am, and howI came here,’ said 
Constantine. He spoke with a raised tone, for he noticed that 
the man was slightly deaf; he noticed it from the way in which 
he turned the side of his head to him when he spoke, and from 
the intent, distressed expression of his face, as he listened to catch 
what was said. 

‘You are at Marsland,’ answered the man, ‘ you are our guest ; 
our name is Featherstone—Featherstone of Marsland.’ A slight 
colour rose to his face, and a look of annoyance crossed. it. ‘ Un- 
fortunately the name is known along the coast. If you come from 
these parts you may have heard it—not spoken of with honour. 
The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge. Of the Lord’s mercies, however, we are not utterly 
destroyed for the iniquities of our parents; and perhaps, in His 
pity, He suffers the children to expiate by a blameless life, and by 
love and charity and prayer, for the sins of former generations.’ 

Constantine turned red and white. He was in the house of a 
man whose father or uncle, he knew not which, had been killed by 
his own father. 

‘You were out in the terrible storm which, I fear, sent many 
poor fellows to their last account,’ Mr. Featherstone went on. 
‘Your boat and ours were close neighbours for some way; when 
yours capsized we picked you up. You were unconscious. But 
I must not speak to you more, newly restored. One thing only 
Task. Put your hands together, as you cannot kneel, and conse- 
crate to heaven your first returning thoughts.’ 

Then the grave man withdrew. 

When he was gone, Constantine lay quiet, with his face to 
the wall, thinking. He was awkwardly situated. He had got into 
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the house, of all others, he would least like to find himself 
in. Whereabouts he was he did not exactly know. Marsland 
was somewhere on the coast between Hartland and Padstow 
Point, he supposed, but he had never before heard the name. 
Whether it was in Cornwall or Devon he did not know. It cer- 
tainly could be nowhere near his own home, or he would have heard 
of it. As for old Featherstone, whom his father had spiked, he 
was known all along the coast, and had his kitchens and cellars 
near every accessible bay, but he had never heard, that he remem- 
bered, where Featherstone’s house was. He had been as ubiqui- 
tous as the Flying Dutchman. 

Constantine could not think for long. His head was painful, 
and his thoughts began to wander when he tried to concentrate 
them. 

Presently the door opened again, and a young lady entered, 
dressed in grave colours, but with a fresh and rosy face and 
pleasant, kindly expression. She had dark hair, and, what goes 
so charmingly with that, violet blue eyes. She had some needle- 
work in her hands. She seated herself in the window and sewed. 
Constantine watched her. He thought her very pretty. There 
was a purity and innocence in her face which were more attractive 
than her beauty. Beautiful she properly was not, as her features 
were not regular, but her face was agreeable. The young man 
saw a likeness in her to the man, and concluded that she must 
be his sister, not his wife. His features were much more pro- 
nounced and regular than hers. He had a strongly characterised 
aquiline nose, dark eyebrows, and rather sunken eyes. She had 
not the same sort of nose, nor as heavy brows, yet there was an 
unmistakable family resemblance between them. 

She saw that he was watching her, and looked round smiling. 

‘I am glad you are better,’ she said, in a gentle voice with a 
Cornish intonation; ‘ we have been very anxious about you. We 
thought, if you did not rouse to-day, you would not rouse at all. 
And now, you must not talk, or trouble your poor head about any- 
thing you see or hear. Rest and be thankful. Iam Juliot, Paul 
Featherstone’s sister, and your nurse.’ 

‘I am fond of music,’ said Constantine. ‘It would be the beat 
medicine for me if you would play me something.’ She threw 
down her needlework at once, and went to the spinet, opened it, 
and played, ‘ All people that on earth do dwell.’ 

At the first notes, a rich deep bass voice rose from the court 
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outside, singing the psalm, and Juliot’s sweet, untaught, but 
musical voice sang also. 

When the psalm was done, Constantine said,‘I thank you. Can 
you sing me somethingelse? I should like something of Mozart.’ 

‘I don’t know him,’ said Juliot. ‘I play mostly sacred music. 
My brother does not care for any other. I can play you some of 
Tallis or Purcell.’ 

‘Anything,’ said Constantine; ‘but it is not very lively; 
perhaps, however, it may be more soothing.’ 

‘My brother Paul likes psalm tunes most of all,’ she said, ‘ and 
so I play more psalm tunes than anything else. I can play and 
sing Jackson’s “ Te Deum” if you like, and “ Angels ever bright 
and fair.”’ 

‘What sort of music do you like best, yourself?’ asked 
Constantine. 

‘I!’ exclaimed Juliot, modestly colouring—‘I—-oh I—I do 
not know. I never considered. Of course I like that which 
pleases Paul best.’ 

‘Does Mr. Featherstone object to your playing other than 
sacred music ?’ 

‘Oh no,’ answered Juliot frankly, turning her honest face, 
and looking full at him out of her frank violet eyes, ‘not at all. 
Paul is not a Methodist. I can play gavottes and quadrilles ; 
and he and I sing together Jackson’s pretty duet, “ Time has not 
thinned thy flowing hair.” But he says that no music speaks to 
his heart like the old psalm tunes. Whenever Paul is fretted 
about anything or has met with annoyance, I can always bring his 
gentle, sweet look back on his dear face with a psalm tune. 
When I saw that you were awake and looking a little troubled, 
I played the “ Old Hundredth.” I thought it would have the 
same effect on you as it does on my brother.’ 

‘Is he married?’ asked Constantine. 

‘Paul married!’ echoed Juliot, and laughed. ‘I cannot fancy 
him with a wife. And yet she would be a happy woman who won 
him, for Paul is the gentlest of men. The animals all love him. 
When he goes out on the cliffs, the gulls come round him in 
flights; and the sheep run to him when he appears on a common. 
As for the cows and horses—I am sure they adore him. I never 
hurt an animal, that I know, but they will not come to me as they 
go to Paul. The people round look on him as someone quite out 
of the ordinary, and come to him to have their arms and legs 
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struck when suffering from swellings, and they bring him kerchiefs 
to bless, when anyone has cut himself in the hay or corn field, 
that he may stop the flow of blood.’ 

‘ But—does this succeed ?’ 

‘ Of course it does. Paul would not do it else. But he is very 
humble, and it pains him if anyone says it is because he is so 
good. J think that is the reason. He thinks that it is given him 
that he may do a little good to make up for the great wrongs done 
to men, and the sins committed in the sight of God, by our 
grandfather—Red Featherstone.’ 

‘I do not know quite where I am. Am [in Devon, or Cornwall, 
or in Wales ?’ 

‘You are in Devon. This is the parish of Welcombe. Our little 
Marsland brook runs down to the sea and divides the counties 
and the parish from Morwenstowe. We have a little harbour: 
it is the only bay in which in decent weather a boat may run in 
and be safe. We keep a boat there. Paul is very particular about 
his boat. It is the old cutter that our grandfather had. When 
there is a storm, my brother is on the look-out to help distressed 
vessels, and save those who are in peril. Paul is so good. He 
was returning from Hayle, where he had some business, when he 
saved you, not so far out from Black Rock, where the people say 
the spirit of our poor uncle is engaged weaving ropes of sand. At 
one time we heard a great many stories about what went on in his 
time ; of his wickednesses, of how he wrecked vessels, and murdered 
the crews when washed ashore, and of how he plundered on the 
coasts of France and Wales. But now we are told nothing; the 
people know that it distresses my brother to hear these tales. It 
is now about forty years since he was killed. If ever there was 
a case of murder, that was one—a man called Gaverock ran him 
through with an old spear whilst he sat in the sun on a rock warm- 
ing himself. It was a treacherous and cruel act, though I admit my 
poor uncle deserved his death. People say he wilfully wrecked 
vessels, and if the sailors and passengers swam ashore he killed 
them; but I cannot believe this; I think this is an exaggeration. 
Do not talk to Paul about his uncle; he cannot endure it.’ 

Just then Paul Featherstone came in. 

‘You are not overstraining our patient’s attention?’ said he. 
‘ Remember, he must be spared.’ 

‘Paul, I have been telling him where he is—he did not quite 
understand.’ 
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‘You are in Marsland in Welcombe,’ said Mr. Featherstone, 
‘and you will also find a Welcome in Marsland.’ He turned to his 
sister. I am making a joke, Juliot.’ 

‘So I hear. You are very humorous, Paul.’ 

‘Will you bring up the beef broth for our friend ?’ said Paul 
Featherstone ; ‘I believe it is quite ready.’ 

‘I hope my sister has not made you talk more than your 
strength can bear ?’ said Mr. Featherstone, addressing Constantine. 

‘Not at all; she has been speaking to me, and playing and 
singing for my pleasure.’ 

‘ Juliot is always ready to do a kindness. Her heart overflows 
with goodness. In Welcombe, near the church is a holy well 
to which people came in Catholic times for the blessed water that 
healed infirmities and cleared eyes of the scales that covered them. 
The parish takes its name from this well. It never fails. The 
limpid spring never diminishes, never runs dry, and all the way 
down to the sea, whither its waters run, the grass is green and 
flowers bloom. My sister Juliot’s heart is a better holy well than 
that. It also never fails, and whithersoever its influence reaches it 
bears healing, strength, and beauty and love. Iam glad you are 
here, to know Juliot. Do not raise your voice to speak tome. I 
can hear, and you will weary yourself with the effort.’ 

‘I cannot sufficiently thank you for your kindness,’ said 
Constantine. 

‘Oh, Ido nothing. My sister thinks and cares for you. I 
am only her servant, and do what she designs. I am the hand 
that executes what her head and heart devise. I hope you will 
not think me wanting in courtesy if I ask your name.’ 

‘Gaverock,’ answered Constantine after a pause, and with 
some nervousness. 

‘Rock,’ said Mr. Featherstone, who had not caught the full 
name. ‘Nowthat is indeed curious, that the Rock should come to 
the Stone, whereas generally the stone comes from the rock. Our 
name,’ he explained, ‘is Feather-stone.’ 

Just then Juliot came in, bearing a bowl of soup on a tray. 

‘Sister,’ said Paul, turning to her, ‘ our patient, whom by God’s 
providence we have been able to help, is called Rock. Mr. Rock— 
my sister, Miss Featherstone. Juliot, I have made a joke. I 
have said that now the rock has come to the stone instead of the 
stone proceeding from the rock. Do you follow me?’ 

‘Oh, Paul, how clever and humorous you are!’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
MARSLAND. 


MarsLaNnD House was built by William Atkyns in 1656, as a 
stone in the wall testifies. It is one of the most picturesque and 
delightful specimens of a small gentleman’s house of the seven- 
teenth century that we know. Not that it has architectural adorn- 
ment. Of that it isabsolutely free, but that it remains to this day 
perfectly untouched. It stands as it was when built, without an 
addition, and without a stone of the structure having been thrown 
down. An avenue leads to a little gatehouse that closes with 
strong oak doors. Inthis gatehouse lived the porter, with a peep- 
hole to command the avenue, and windows to light him, opening 
into the first court—quadrangle it is not, but an oblong court, be- 
fore the face of the house. The entrance is from the east, and the 
face of the house is to the east, away from the sea. The north 
side of this court is closed by a high wall. On the south side is 
the wall of the garden, with a door in it ; the ground slopes rapidly 
to the south into the glen of the Marsland brook, and the garden 
takes all the sun, and is screened from the sea-gales by a dense 
wood of beech. The most prominent feature in the fagade is the 
immense hall chimney forming a buttress, one side of which is 
utilised as the wall of the porch. The front consists of several 
gables of irregular heights, charmingly picturesque. If we enter 
the porch, we pass through the house by a passage one side of 
which screens off the hall, and the other the kitchen and cellar and 
buttery. We then emerge upon the quadrangle of the mansion, 
into which the hall also looks, westward, and in which, on the 
north, are the drawing-room windows, securing by this arrange- 
ment shelter and sun. The west side is formed of sundry domestic 
buildings, and the south side is occupied by the servants’ apart ments. 

Marsland Coombe is the most beautiful on this portion of the 
north Cornish and Devon coast. It is deep, clothed with oak 
coppice, and opens on a lovely bay. But scarcely a tourist who 
visits the coast thinks of looking in on this gem of old English 
country life and architecture. Since visitors have frequented 
this coast, settlers from the metropolis and elsewhere have come, 
and have built mansions—such miracles of hideousness that the 
traveller may rub his eyes, and, looking from the modern to the 
ancient, ask whether, after all, we have progressed during the two 
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hundred years since Marsland was built. At the present day, 
Marsland, like so many other mansions of the gentry of a century 
or two ago, is turned into a farmhouse, and no guide-book calls 
the attention of the tourist to its beauty. 

At all times Marsland was out of the way. The old north coast 
road from Bideford to Stratton, which is as ancient as British times, 
runs along the watershed of the streams which empty after a brief 
course down the thousand coombes into the sea, and, on the other 
hand, of the Tamar and Torridge. This watershed is a long back- 
bone of elevated moorland within sight of the sea. Between it and 
the ocean are numerous—innumerable—deeply cleft valleys, be- 
coming deeper as they near the sea, without the intervening hills 
becoming lower. The consequence is that a road skirting the cliffs 
would be a road consisting of scramble and slide up and down 
hills as steep as medieval high-pitched roofs. Let the reader look 
at the back of his hand, and he may imagine a road taken across 
his knuckles to represent the high road, and his fingers with the 
clefts between will well represent the conformation of the land 
between that road and the sea. His finger-ends accordingly figure 
for precipitous headlands standing out of the ocean. The ravine 
between his index finger of the left hand and the middle finger 
represents the Welcombe valley, near the head of which stands 
the little parish church. The fissure between the middle finger 
and the ring finger symbolises the Marsland glen, which divides 
the counties. Halfway between the knuckles of the hand and 
the finger-nail, on the slope to the south, lies old Marsland House. 
The valley between the ring finger and the little finger is that of 
Morwenstowe, and the end of the ring finger is the splendid crag 
of Hennacliff, rising 450 feet sheer out of the waves. The high 
road traverses bleak and barren moor, where the stiff clay soil 
refuses to yield anything but rushes and gorse, and this dreary 
country stretches away to the east, and in it rises the Tamar. On 
the other side the coombes are fertile, and, being sheltered by the 
folds of the hills, give pleasant pasture meadows and leafy coppices. 
To the present day there is no inn in either Welecombe or Mor- 
wenstowe, nothing to invite the traveller to diverge from the high 
road to visit these glens. At the time of which we write, some 
seventy years ago, this angle of coast was as little visited as 
Iceland, and those who dwelt in it were unknown beyond the 
moor side and road. 

The Atkyns family, who, in the seventeenth century, owned the 
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estate of Marsland, did not appear at the last heralds’ visitation of 
Devon and Cornwall, in 1620, probably because they did not hear in 
their isolated nook that the heralds were holding inquisition as to 
who were gentle and entitled to bear arms and who were to be dis- 
counted as ignobiles. But though the Atkyns family did not then 
appear at Barnstaple on September 9, 1620, when the heralds held 
their court, there can be no question as to the antiquity and the 
gentility of the family. 

But the Atkyns family went, as nine out of every ten old 
families have gone, and at the time of which we are telling, and 
indeed for some hundred years before, Marsland had been in the 
hands of the Featherstones. 

Should the tourist be induced by this account to diverge from 
the main road and visit Marsland, let him look in the side of the 
hedge of the lane descending into the coombe, and he will observe 
the entrance to one of Featherstone’s kitchens, a vault, arched 
and walled with brick, filled in indeed, but still structurally un- 
injured and readily distinguishable. In it he hid his spoils ; the 
place was easily accessible from the house, but the goods were 
not stored in his house, lest on a domiciliary visit they should be 
found by the constables. 

When Constantine was left to himself, he considered what had 
taken place. He was not sorry that his name had been mistaken. 
He would make no attempt to correct the error into which Paul 
Featherstone had fallen. Why should he? It would do no good. 
It would only give annoyance. It might cause his expulsion from 
the house. 

Constantine took the world as it went, very easily. He liked 
to be comfortable, and not to have much to do. He was averse 
to the roughness of his father’s ways, and he was not sorry to be 
now away from home. Dennis Penhalligan had given him three 
days for communicating the fact of his marriage to his father. 
The time was now past, and no doubt the old man knew, by this 
time, if he were alive, the secret that had been kept from him. 
Of his father’s safety he was not, however, sure, and he resolved, 
without saying anything to his hosts, as soon as he was able, on 
going to Bude Haven and making inquiries. 

Next day he was better and got up, but could not leave the 
room. He was surprisingly weak. He was amazed at himself, 
how his strength had gone in afew days. His head was still painful, 
especially when he exercised it, so that he was glad to have cold 
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compresses applied. Juliot attended him, and was so kind, and 
earnest in her desire to relieve his pain, and to see him recovered, 
that he felt disposed to make the most of his weakness and suffering. 

During the ensuing days he sat up longer than he had been 
able to do at first. He saw a good deal of Paul Featherstone, who 
took every opportunity of visiting him ; but he saw most of Juliot, 
who brought her work to his room, and sat with him the greater 
part of the afternoon. 

‘You will not see Paul to-day,’ she said once. ‘He is gone 
over to Stanbury, which belongs to us. It came through my 
mother, and Paul has to go there two or three times a week. It 
tires him, as he must ride: there is no driving on these by-roads, 
and Paul cannot ride well, it hurts him. He received a slight 
injury when he was young, which makes it painful for him to ride, 
and it is too far for him to walk with ease, our hills are so steep. 
My mother was a Stanbury, and she brought the estate to us.’ 

‘Does that, then, belong to your brother as well as Marsland ?’ 

‘It does and it does not. Properly it belongs to me, and 
Marsland is Paul’s; but it does not matter—what is his is mine, 
and what is mine is his. There is no mine and thine between us.’ 

‘But if he or you were to marry it could not go on like this.’ 

‘Ido not know. We have neither of us given a thought to 
that,’ answered Juliot, blushing. ‘It is so unlikely. We see no- 
body. We visit no one, and no one visits us. Paul cannot go 
far,as I have told you; he is not very strong, and it hurts him to 
ride. Besides, the ill-fame of our family through two or three 
generations has cast us into isolation. When Paul and I grew 
up we knew no one, and no visitors came to this house which bore 
so bad a name, and so we have lived to ourselves. We are very 
happy, and quite content, and want no change.’ 

‘But would you not wish Paul to marry and give you a sister- 
in-law? You must need some lady friend to whom to open your 
heart.’ 

‘If Paul were to marry—but the thought is so strange I cannot 
grasp it—I should love the wife he chose very dearly, for his sake, 
but I do not know that I want her. I keep no secrets from Paul, 
and Paul tells me everything that passes in his mind. I am sure 
you never, though you may have travelled very far, you never met 
with so beautiful and sincere a mind as that of Paul. He is so 
good. Heis a little too trustful, if he has a fault; he believes 
that everyone else is as good as himself.’ 
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‘But you will marry some day, and what about Stanbury then ? 
And Paul, how would he like to have that cut off, after having 
managed it with Marsland so long ?’ 

‘Paul! Oh, Paul would always do what is right, and would not 
have a wish contrary to what he thought was right. Besides,’ she 
said, going on with her needlework hastily, ‘ the thing will never 
be. It is not possible.’ 

‘What is Stanbury worth ?’ 

Juliot laughed, and looked round at him frankly, with her 
pretty, deep violet eyes—so pretty under their long dark lashes. 
‘I do not know. I have not an idea. Ido not suppose my brother 
even could tell you. It is a nice little property, and the Stanburys 
lived on it for many generations. They were not great people, 
like the Grenvilles, and Rolles, and Arundells, but a very long 
way behind. I suppose the property is much the same as this in 
value, but no one knows less about these matters or cares less 
than myself.’ 

‘Why does not your brother put in a farmer at Stanbury ?’ 

‘ He either does not like to let it, or cannot. You see, Stanbury 
never has been a farm—I mean it never has been let. My 
mother’s family lived there from generation to generation, and 
Paul hardly likes to turn it into an ordinary farmhouse. Besides, 
Iam not sure that he can let it on lease, lest I should marry—not 
that it is likely—in which case > $he did not finish the 
sentence, but got confused and red. 

‘I understand. Should you marry, you and your hushand 
would go to Stanbury. I do not suppose Paul can let the place 
on lease.’ 

Nothing more was said for a few moments; Juliot sat with 
her needle in hand, looking out of the window, thinking. Pre- 
sently she broke the silence with, ‘I wish Paul had not to go there 
so much, it always over-tires him. He never complains, but his 
eyes become sunken in his face; then I know he is over-done, and 
has suffered. It does him good to be out of doors, and he has 
enough to oceupy him here, in looking after Marsland Farm; but 
the journeys to Stanbury hurt him. I wish he would get some 
good, conscientious man to attend to the estate for him. He has 
had so much trouble with the caretakers he has put in. Some 
have turned out drunkards, others have been dishonest, and the 
last man has been in deep with the smugglers, and actually let 
them store away their run goods in the place. Paul was really 
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angry about that. It takes a great deal to put him out, but that 
did annoy him, and no-one about sympathised with his feelings, 
and thought he behaved very unjustly to the man, when he gave 
him notice of dismissal. As if Paul could be unjust!’ She 
held up her head with a pretty pride. ‘No one but I, his sister, 
know what it costs Paul to dismiss a man from his service. It 
costs him many wakeful nights. He turns the man’s conduct over 
in his mind, and tries to find excuses for him, and he is over- 
ingenious in doing so. But even when he finds these excuses, he 
still knows when he must give dismissal, for he has to consider 
the example to others. I believe it gives him a heart-ache more 
than the man he turns away. I hear him sighing, when he is not 
conscious that anyone is near ; and, indeed, he sighs involuntarily, 
without knowing it, when I am present, and is reproaching 
himself for undue severity. I think a conscience may be over- 
tender.’ 

‘I quite agree with you,’ said Constantine. ‘The hedgehog 
is sensible, it does not coil itself up with the prickles inwards, 
Now, shall we have some music ?’ 

She put down her needlework instantly and went to the spinet. 

‘Do I hear Mr. Featherstone reading aloud in the evening ?’ 

‘Yes. He is fond of books, but we have not many. He is 
reading now Mr. Brooke’s “ Fool of Quality.” Do you knowit? My 
brother is very fond of the book. It is in six volumes. Sometimes 
he reads poetry, Crashaw and Vaughan, and George Herbert. 
If it would give you pleasure, he would come up here and read, 
and I would come also. He was afraid to offer it, lest it should 
be too much for your poor head. My brother wishes to do all in 
his power to make you happy and comfortable, and—the “ Fool 
of Quality” is a mighty pleasant book. On holidays he reads 
Nelson’s “ Fasts and Festivals.”’ 


CHAPTER XIX, 


STANBURY. 


WueEn Constantine was thought sufficiently convalescent to come 
downstairs, Mr. Featherstone went to him in the morning, and 
laid some garments on a chair by the bed. 
‘ Mr. Rock,’ he said, ‘ you have conferred on my sister and me 
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real favours as well as affording us great pleasure. You will not, 
I trust, shrink from extending your kindness to us.’ 

‘ J—what have I done ?’ asked Constantine, sitting up in bed. 
‘It is I who am the recipient, not the conferrer, of favours.’ 

‘ Mr. Rock,’ said Paul Featherstone, ‘to house the shipwrecked, 
to nurse the sick, to minister to those who need a helping hand 
through poverty, or weakness, or accident, is to my good sister 
and, secondarily, to me such a blessed privilege, that we cannot 
be satisfied till we have added to our pleasure that of clothing 
those who are deprived by disaster of their customary wardrobe. 
Whilst you have been confined to your bed, we have taken the 
liberty of calling in a village tailor, and he has fashioned youa suit 
out of some claret-coloured cloth I happened to have in the house. 
He had your suit in which you were wrecked as his pattern, and 
I believe you will find it a decent fit, though mayhap the colour 
of the stuff be not to your liking. As to your linen, Juliot has 
cared for that. You have seen her busy with her needle; she 
has supplied you with what is necessary. Do not thank me,’ said 
Paul Featherstone, holding up his hand, as he noticed that Con- 
stantine was about to speak; ‘it is we who have cause to thank a 
loving Providence which has put the opportunity into our hands. 
We live so quiet a life here, and see nothing of the world, that a 
visitor sent us is afriend given us, and, having few friends, it is a 
delight to us to help as best we can those whom God bestows on us.’ 

He bowed with old-fashioned courtesy and left the room. 
Constantine got up and dressed. The suit, though made by a 
village tailor, was well made; it was after the cut of his garments 
got in Exeter. He stood before a glass and looked at himself 
in them. He was pleased with his appearance. He made a fine 
figure of a man. His illness gave a look of refinement to his 
face. He was a good-looking young fellow, and he was never 
more conscious of this than at the present moment. He put 
his hand into his pockets, and found in one a folded and sealed 
paper, addressed to himself, on opening which three bank-notes 
fell out, one for ten pounds and two for five. A present from 
Paul Featherstone, or a loan, according to Constantine’s circum- 
stances. Not a word accompanied the notes. If Constantine had 
means, he would repay the advance; if he had not, Paul would 
never ask for the money—he was free to keep it. 

‘What nice, simple people these are!’ said young Gaverock. 
‘ They understand what a person wants, without forcing him to ask. 
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This is what I consider good manners. I had to plague my father 
with my necessities before I got anything out of him.’ 

The moment Constantine’s foot was heard on the landing, 
Paul and Juliot ran to his assistance. The staircase was steep, 
and they thought he might need support in descending. There~ 
fore, each gave him an arm, and he went down with his right 
hand resting on the arm of the sister and the left on that of the 
brother. 

He noticed that both were flushed when they conducted him 
into the little low-ceiled hall. They were flushed with pleasure 
at getting their guest downstairs, and seeing him so much im- 
proved in health. They were like children, pleased with small 
matters, and pleased that others should be happy and well. 

By the hearth was an armchair, and they led him to it; and 
when he was seated, Paul clasped his hand and wrung it, and 
said, ‘I shall always remember this day. I am so glad—so glad.’ 

Tears came up into the deep violet eyes of Juliot, tears of 
sympathy and pleasure. She said nothing, but Constantine saw 
that her heart was with her brother’s, full of happiness, because 
he was sufficiently recovered to come downstairs. 

‘Juliot,’ said Paul, with a smile, ‘we have now a vested 
interest in Mr. Rock.’ 

‘Yes, quite.’ 

‘That was a joke, Juliot.’ 

‘You quite sparkle, Paul. You are so witty.’ 

‘I am sorry to have to leave you, Mr. Rock, on such a joyful 
occasion,’ said Mr. Featherstone, ‘ but I am obliged to go over to 
Stanbury. Perhaps, when you are well enough, in a week or two, 
you will accompany me. I have some annoyance there.’ 

‘If I can be of any service to you, here or there, now or at 
any time, command me,’ said Constantine; ‘I am not ignorant 
of law.’ 

Paul shook his head. ‘ We have nothing to do with law here. 
I would rather suffer the extremity of injury than prosecute 
anyone.” 

‘And I have had much experience in farm management.’ 

‘That is another matter,’ said Mr. Featherstone ; ‘ and, indeed, 
therein you may do me great service. But of that we can talk 
at another time. I again apologise.’ He bowed himself out. 
‘Juliot,’ he said, in the door, ‘ you will entertain Mr. Rock in my 
absence, that the time hang not heavy on his head.’ 
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Constantine looked about the little hall with some curiosity. 
It was very plain, with a slated floor; a little dull, as both windows 
looked into yards enclosed by high walls, east and west, and the 
sun was not shining into either. Indeed, the sun that day was 
not shining at all. A long oak table occupied the centre with peg 
holes at the end, showing that in former times it had served not 
only as a table at which to eat, but also as a shuffle-board on which 
to gamble. Over the mantel-piece was a picture, apparently a 
portrait, badly painted, in a black frame. It represented a man, 
at full length, but the size of the picture was small. Constantine 
looked at the painting and was struck by it. The man was repre- 
sented in a red waistcoat and black velvet coat, and he had a white 
spotted dog at his side. He wore high boots, but instead of a cap 
had a strap round his head confining his thick black hair, and in 
the strap was stuck a peacock’s feather, where the band was 
fastened by a sort of brooch with a white stone in it, probably a 
Cornish crystal. The features were pronounced—an eagle nose, 
and arched brows, with the eyes sunken under them. The mouth 
was hard and the jowl heavy. 

Juliot noticed that Constantine’s eyes were on the picture, 
and that it excited his interest. 

‘That,’ she said, ‘is the likeness of our uncle, the wicked 
Featherstone, who was killed by a man called Gaverock. He was so 
wicked that the parson would not bury him in consecrated ground 
and read the service over him ; ¢o he is laid just outside the wall. 
Paul thinks, and of course he is right, that the shadow of his evil 
influence hangs over the place and the family. He quotes 
Scripture to prove it; but Iam sure of one thing, there is none of 
the sinful nature of our uncle in dear brother Paul, who is as 
good a man as old Featherstone the Rover was bad.’ 

‘ What a curious fashion for a head-dress !’ said Constantine. 

‘Whether he wore that or not I cannot say. I dare be bound 
there are people in the place who could tell; but Paul does not 
speak about the old Rover, nor does he wish me to converse with 
them about him. The subject is painful to Paul. He feels it 
very much. I have thought—but I may be wrong—that the 
plume and the crystal may be a fancy of the painter to express 
the name, Feather-stone.’ 

‘I see that your brother is like his uncle, except about the 
chin and mouth. He has the same nose, and eyes, and brow.’ 

‘ But nothing-—nothing whatever in character.’ 
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‘Was that your uncle’s spotted dog ?’ 

‘That—yes. The dog lay down on his grave, and never left 
it, would eat nothing, and died. So there must have been some 
goodness and kindness in the old Rover, or the dog would not have 
attached itself to him. When the dog died, it was buried beside 
its master—that is, a hole was made in the earth by his grave, 
and the brute was laid there.’ 

About a week after this, Paul Featherstone said to Constantine, 
‘Do you not think that a ride would be beneficial to your health, 
Mr. Rock? You are heartily welcome to the use of my cob, as 
much and as often as pleases you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ answered Constantine; ‘I should like a ride 
greatly. If I can be of service to you at Stanbury, to take a 
message, or to see whether an order has been executed, command 
me.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Paul; ‘ you can oblige me greatly. The roofs 
were badly used by the gale, and I sent a wagon for slates. The 
masons are there, and should have reslated where the roofs were 
ripped. The water has been kept out for the time with hurdles 
and straw.’ 

‘I will go there to-day.’ 

‘And,’ continued Paul, ‘ you may inquire of old Carwithen if 
he has got work. He has acted as hind for me hitherto —that is, 
for my sister—Stanbury belongs to her—and I have had to dismiss 
him, but I allow him to remain till he finds a suitable situation. 
The old man has abused my confidence. I am sorry. I liked 
him. Ascertain for me whether he has heard of a place, and I 
will thank you.’ 

Constantine enjoyed his ride. The air was mild, the sun shone, 
and the sea sparkled. Lundy Isle was full in view, its granite 
cliffs white in the sunshine. The leafy copse-covered coomb 
basked in the last warm light of declining autumn. The leaves 
were russet as the bosom of a redbreast. On the high land the 
gorse still bloomed ; its golden flowers were, however, sparse. In 
the hedgerows the long glossy hart’s-tongue ferns were unshrivelled 
by frost. 

‘I like this country,’ said Constantine, looking round. ‘It is 
more homelike than Towan. I could be very comfortable here. 
It is not quite so bleak as about Padstow, and the people don’t 
seem so rugged as my father and his set.’ 

He passed Morwenstowe valley and church, and ascended the 
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hill opposite. He inquired his way, and was directed to Stanbury. 
‘Bless my soul!’ said Constantine, ‘what an out-of-the-world 
corner one is in here! why, one might spend a life here unknown 
to the rest of the world, and without hearing how the rest of the 
world fares. That is just the sort of life I should like.’ 

He arrived at last at the house: it was small and comfortable 
and unpretentious. The land about it seemed good. ‘One might 
fare worse than on this estate,’ said Constantine. Then, as a man 
approached, he asked, ‘ Are you Richard Carwithen?’ The man 
was rough and old, very broad-shouldered, with haybands tied 
about his legs, below the knees. ‘ Ay,’ answered he, ‘at your 
service, Richard Carwithen ; and you, sir, I reckon, be Mr. Rock, 
as we've heard of at Marsland. Will you come in and havea 
drop of something to keep the cold out?’ 

‘Take the horse, please, and I will go round with you. The 
master has asked me to see if the repairs are done.’ 

‘The master!’ repeated Carwithen. ‘Stanbury don’t belong 
by rights to he! Stanbury belongs to the lady, and he who takes 
the lady takes Stanbury. More’s the fool he who don’t seize his 
chance while he may.’ He looked at Constantine and laughed. 
Gaverock coloured to the roots of his hair. 

‘ Has the gale done you much harm here ?’ asked he. 

‘ Ripped off slates here and there, as a gale be like to,’ answered 
Carwithen. ‘ Providence, that cares for sparrows, cares for slaters 
and shipwrights, and makes work for both; it tears the roofs away 
and sinks vessels with the same blast.’ 

‘Were there many wrecks on the coast, that you have heard, 
in the last gale ?’ asked Constantine. 

Carwithen shrugged his shoulders. ‘Naught to signify,’ he 
said. ‘ There was a boat washed ashore at Bude, the “ Mermaid.” ’ 

‘ All hands lost ?’ 

‘The skipper came ashore all right.’ 

* Any more?’ 

‘A schooner went to pieces in Widmouth—her name was the 
** Marianne”—just off Featherstone’s Rock. I reckon that was the 
vessel in which you were. Bound for Bristol. All hands lost 
but you. That was the boat you was in, warn’t it ?’ 

Constantine paused. After a moment he answered, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘I have not heard of more,’ continued Carwithen ; ‘ but that’s 
not saying there were no more. Us don’t get news fast here. 
I knowed a case of a vessel laden with copper, went to pieces in 
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Tonacombe Cove, and the Morwenstowe farmers weré still as mice 
about it till they’d brought up all the ore on donkeys’ backs. The 
neighbours in Kilhampton and Bude knew nothing about it till 
the bones were picked clean. That’s our ways, hereabouts. We 
don’t talk when we’re eating.’ 

‘ How many acres are there in Stanbury ?’ 

‘About nine hundred, and some of the land first-rate. Come 
in, sir, and have a drop of comfort. You drank water enough when 
picked up, I reckon, not to want any of that.’ 

‘Have you heard of another situation, Richard?’ asked 
Constantine. 

‘No,’ answered Carwithen roughly. ‘ Stone deaf on that side. 
I’m very comfortable here, and don’t want to go. What is the 
sense, I ask you, of Squire Featherstone taking on, if I do lend 
a hand to the runners? I ain’t against Scripture. Show me the 
passage that condemns smuggling, and opens the kingdom of 
Heaven to gaugers, and I submit. What is there wrong in 
smuggling ? Nobody can say. It’s the custom of the country. 
Wasn’t Levi an exciseman, and called away, because it was not 
a fit occupation for an apostle? Do you mean to tell me that the 
sons of Zebedee owned a boat and went all about the sea and 
brought across nothing but fishes? It is not in human nature. 
It is not credible. I should have no respect for them if they were 
such fools. Come on, sir. I'll tell you the truth of the matter. 
Master is a very good man, and great in Scripture. So am I, and 
because he can’t bring down a great text on my head and floor 
me touching smuggling, he’s so put out, he wants to be rid of 
me. That is the sense of the matter.’ He stopped in the door, 
and turned again to address Gaverock. ‘ Now, look you here, Mr. 
Rock. Them two isa pair of innocents. Stanbury, and with it 
as sweet a turtle-dove as ever were hatched, are to be had for the 
asking, and the man who gets Stanbury will know better than 
show Richard Carwithen the door, and object to a keg of brandy, 
real cognac, left now and again at his doorstep.’ 


After that visit to Stanbury, Constantine rode back in a 
meditative mood. ‘ What a fool I have made of myself!’ was the 
burden of his reflections. 

On reaching Marsland he was met by Paul Featherstone. 

‘ Rock,’ said the Squire, ‘ my sister and I have been considering 
during your absence. We want to ask of you a favour. I am not 
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able to attend to Stanbury as I ought. Would it be possible for 
me to persuade you to spend the winter with us, and to look 
after the farm for me ?—that is, for Juliot—Stanbury is hers. I need 
hardly say ’ He hesitated, and patted the horse’s neck, and 
looked at the mane. ‘ We will not ask you to give us your services 
gratuitously. We will try to make it up to you—but it would be 
doing me a real kindness, and Juliot a great service.’ 

‘I shall be most happy,’ answered Constantine; ‘I have no 
ties—anywhere.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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I was told that I could hear all about the pensions and see the 
old pensioners, if I liked, by going to the central office at 28 
Commercial Street, Whitechapel; and thither by rail and road, 
across the river and the bridges, by the Strand and Fenchurch 
Street, by the great hospitals and the crowding City streets, I 
travelled, to find a narrow archway, a steep staircase, an outer 
room full of girls waiting to be interviewed, with three busy 
ladies in an inner room sorting out various requirements and their 
possible remedies. 

I had to explain that I was not in want of a ‘ general’ or of any 
other domestic; that I was interested in the Tower Hamlets 
Pension Fund, and had come on the secretary’s recommendation, 
the secretary being a friend of my own ready to vouch for my in- 
tentions. In about ten minutes I had been given the papers and 
the information I wanted ; I had been taken downstairs again and 
introduced to the ‘ Almoner’ who was at work that day, and who, 
without further preamble or difficulty, shut up her ledger, took 
up her gloves and her muff, and asked me to come at once and 
see for myself. 

There was something that reminded one of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress in the rapidity of the whole proceedings, in the directness of 
everybody concerned. As we walked along my companion told 
me something of her interest and affection for the good old 
people who depended on her so much. ‘I could not recommend 
a more agreeable occupation to any one,’ said the lady, ‘than 
to become Almoner to a few of the Tower Hamlets pensioners. 
They are so kind, so droll, so grateful ; it is like going to see real 
friends to go to them; one’s only regret is that there are so few 
who are eligible for the pensions!’ and hearing what the rules 
were, I could not help wondering that anybody was eligible at all. 
In order to be elected they have to be of a certain age, they have 
to prove that their life has been perfectly provident and respect- 
able and industrious; that their relations are doing all they pos- 
sibly can for them ; that, although in absolute need of help, they 
have something laid by or subscribed to meet the pension with, 
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so that there should be sufficient means for decent support. The 
rules are absolutely strict and never departed from; no pension 
is to exceed 48. a week to each person, nor to be granted for more 
than six months at a time ; and, finally, the whole cost of its dis- 
tribution is entirely defrayed by the Committee. 

As we walk along together by the winding empty streets 
between the shabby houses, the Almoner goes on to tell me in more 
detail of these people whom she has known and cared about so 
long. For years, she said, she had visited one dear old friend in 
Brushfield Street, a handsome and charming old man, living by 
himself in a little back room. His name was Moore. He had 
been a stationer and well-to-do once. When he first became a 
pensioner his wife was still alive. They had been married for years 
and passed through many trials, failing in business, coming down 
in the world, but keeping together though they had had to part 
with everything, including the ‘family plate.’ The old wife’s 
death was sudden at last, and the kind Almoner went immediately 
to see what she could do for the old man. ‘I offered to lend him 
money for the funeral, thinking that the idea of the pauper burial 
would be repugnant to his feelings,’ she said. ‘ He positively re- 
fused, saying that he could never take what he knew would be 
impossible for him to repay. I was always glad he had the 
pension to keep him out of the Union. His was just the sensi- 
tive, refined nature that would have felt the surroundings of a 
workhouse ward. As it was, he was contented in his little back 
room with his independence and his allowance to count upon.’ 
‘I amas well as my age and circumstances permit,’ he writes 
on one occasion to his friend and confidante, ‘nor must I omit to 
mention to you one little circumstance. By dint of a little extra 
economy, partially denying myself of my beer and tobacco, I have 
saved about eightpence ; and now, thinks I to myself, now I will 
have a mouthful of fresh air, now I will go out of town, now will 
I be an aristocrat once more. So I yesterday packed up my 
nose-bag and away I posted down that noted thoroughfare “ Petti- 
coat Lane” to Aldgate, where I took the tram (outside of course) 
to Poplar, and from thence I managed to crawl along to Blackwall 
Pier, where I enjoyed the fresh breeze of the river and the sight 
of the boats and steamers running to and fro thereon ; and, after 
smoking my pipe and resting myself for two or three hours, I re- 
turned home by the same route and reached home all safe, none 
the worse certainly for my long journey.’ 
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Is not all this charmingly told ; does it not give one a picture 
of a wise and calm old age? That pipe of peace by the riverside, 
that peaceful old man quietly watching the water flow. It is like 
the story of Colonel Newcome in another walk of life. 

One old pensioneress up to the age of eighty kept a small 
dame’s school, and used to sit in state with eight or ten children 
in a long back kitchen, said the Almoner. It was a picture to 
see her in her high cap and spectacles surrounded by her scholars. 
They did not seem to make much progress, but were sent by their 
mothers as it was so much more ‘ select’ than the Board Schools. 
My companion told me of another old lady living alone, who had 
insured ‘ herself’ against catching fire, being feeble and tottery, 
and feeling as if it would be a protection; and I heard of a 
third who had lately learnt to write at sixty-two, and who had 
been devoting herself to poetry ever since. These and many other 
simple facts about her friends did my interpreter relate as we 
hurried along, by the bare wind-swept streets, and past the humble 
little shop-fronts, with the mysterious Hebrew inscriptions set up 
amongst the candles and lollypops and oranges. 

Down by Quaker Street and New Buildings my friendly mes- 
senger leads the way, till we reach a sort of Jacob’s ladder of a 
staircase, at the top of which lives a little old woman of eighty-three 
in a clean airy bedroom with cheerful cross-lights, with birdcages 
and flowerpots in the windows, in which trained ivy plants are 
growing. Everything is beautifully clean and tidy, the plants are 
all doing well, the birds are singing, the old lady was sitting down 
to a white cloth and a dinner of bread and dripping with a beam- 
ing, friendly face, She had just had the sweeps, and she had been 
cleaning up afterwards. Everything was fresh, pleasant, and 
orderly—Christian himself might have been glad to rest in this 
chamber of ‘ Peace.’ Though the old lady was rather shy at 
first of speaking about herself, she became more talkative little 
by little. She had been a widow for twenty years. She never 
would marry again, not she—she had had enough of it. It wasa 
pleasure to see the old woman’s thriftiness and cleverness ; every- 
thing she touched seemed to go right, nor was she too old to 
attend upon the cobbler’s sick wife upstairs, who began to knock 
for her while we were there. ‘ Mrs. Brown heared the voices, and 
thought as how you was here, Miss, and Mr. Brown he wants to 
know if you could please to get him the book of “ Thoughts.”’ 
Mr, Brown had sent a waxy number of the shoemaker’s journal for 
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the Almoner to see, turned down at a page containing a description 
of a cobbler who had gone out to buy his Christmas dinner, and 
who on his return, to his wife’s somewhat justifiable disappointment, 
had produced a copy of Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts’ instead. This, 
he said, would stand them in place of many dinners, and accordingly 
the worthy couple had read the poem together with delight instead 
of dining. No wonder Mr. Brown’s expectations had been raised! 
‘I will certainly borrow the book for Mr. Brown,’ says the Almoner 
doubtfully ; ‘I hope he won’t be disappointed.’ As we came down 
the ladder the old hostess gave us many warnings as to our foot- 
steps, waved many cheerful goodbyes, and ran upstairs again 
nimbly to her sick neighbour. ‘Wouldn’t it be a pity to send 
that woman to the workhouse!’ said the Almoner as we walked 
away. 

Our next visit was to the Lombard Street of the neighbour- 
hood, which consists not of palaces, but of a row of dolls’ houses 
leading from one broad thoroughfare to another. 

The door—a narrow little door with a bright brass plate and a 
shining white step—was opened by an old man, who looked pleased 
to see his visitor, and shook her shyly and warmly by the hand. 
‘Walk in,’ he said. ‘ You'll find her up. She’s in her cheer,’ and 
he painfully shuffled before us and led us into a back kitchen with a 
broadside of window-panes, and various arrangements of tidy cur- 
tains and recesses to keep off draughts and to hide the uncere- 
monious details of daily life. A tiny little stove was crackling in 
the corner by the window, various pictures from the ‘ Graphic’ 
were nailed upon the walls ; chief among them was Millais’s ‘ North- 
West Passage,’ and the head of the cld seaman in the picture might 
have easily passed for the portrait of our host. In a chair with 
wheels sat an upright form not unlike that of Britannia herself 
as one has seen her on the figure-head of a ship—a cheerful, 
massive-looking woman, with an indescribable look of seaport towns, 
with earrings, little black loops of hair symmetrically arranged, 
and a certain confident manner which set one at one’s ease. 

She received us just as a well-bred great lady might receive a 
stranger guest. There are members of the upper classes in White- 
chapel just as much as in Mayfair, as indeed there are lower classes 
in both places. 

‘ Well,’ said Mrs. Britannia heartily, ‘ I’ve been wanting to see 
you, Miss.’ We have had a sad time of it, ’Arry and I, since you 
was here last. What my sufferments has been nobody but my- 
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self can tell; if it wasn’t for this here cheer I should be in my 
bed—and as for ’Arry, I’ve ’ad him that bad last Toosday he 
couldn’t move off his back ; if you could see his pore inside , 
Here follow details of Biblical simplicity. ‘Well, there we 
was,’ she continues, ‘and I couldn’t move, nor him neither; and 
at last, when a neighbour looked in, I got her to send a message 
to my da’ter down at Bethnal Green to ask her for God’s sake to 
send little Willie up. The little fellow! he come at onst ; he’s 
only nine, Miss, he did up the fire as nice as could be, he fetched 
some coals, he made the bed, he put the water on to bile. You 
should have seen him ;* and the big, bright, cheerful brown orbs 
filled up with grateful tears, while the good old North-West Pas- 
sage man began wiping his shaggy eyes with the back of his 
sleeve. 

‘Did Willie cook your dinner ?’ asked the visitor. 

‘No, bless him, he couldn’t cook the dinner,’ cried the grand- 
mother, ‘but he got what I wanted, and / could see to the cooking. 
I can make shift since you got me the cheer, my dear; I could 
get out if I had any one to push me—’Arry can’t, poor feller; often 
and often I longs for a Black Man of my own; as I says, if only 
I had a Black to push from behind I should get about and see to 
things for myself. It makes all the difference. Why, you rich, 
you don’t know how to live,’ continues Britannia reflectively. 
‘Yesterday a lady come in to see me, and I asked her to get me 
three-ha’porth of bullock’s brains—you wash them in three waters, 
chop them up very fine, add a bit of butter and a little parsley. 
Taste it, ma’am, and tell me if that ain’t a good dinner. Don’t be 
afeard of the spoon; it’s been well wiped and washed, ain’t it, 
Arry ??” 

The courage, the goodness, of these two infirm and suffering 
people, the woman’s natural fun and good-humour, the old seaman’s 
handsome, kind face, their welcome and interest, seemed like a 
burst of cheery sunshine which I had never expected to find in 
Whitechapel. ‘Wouldn’t it be a pity to part these two and send 
them to the workhouse ! ’ said their friend again as we walked away. 
And yet my article would not have been written but that the 
funds upon which the pensions depend are all but exhausted; the 
moderate income of 7001. a year has absolutely failed for this year ; 
as I have already said, the expenses of the distribution are entirely 
borne by the Committee, but there are eighty-nine pensioners 
depending on them. 
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The little history sets one thinking. In the Tower Hamlets 
alone, eighty-nine just people are to be found, and yet the diffi- 
culty seems to be to keep them alive! 

The facts I have to relate are so simple that they are best told 
simply. The fund was instituted as a sort of reward and testi- 
monial to old people of industrious and frugal and provident lives 
who were left destitute suddenly by the abolition of parish relief. 
It is known that in many parishes, of which St. Jude’s is one, out- 
door relief has been done away with. It was found to demoralise 
the very people least likely to be in want of help; in some cases 
the more a man worked the less he ultimately received ; and we 
hear of the well-to-do artisan accustomed to the idea of parish 
help ‘ feeling it his duty to give as little as possible to his parents, 
because if he did little the parish must do the rest.’ Whitechapel, 
Stepney, St. George’s-in-the-East, and Marylebone all came to 
the same conclusion. ‘That the movement is a good and a whole- 
some one, and encourages providence, family ties, industry, and 
forethought, there are facts and figures to convince all who will give 
their attention to the subject,’ says the ‘ Daily News’ of April 18, 
1883 ; ‘only let it be clearly stipulated that private charity is 
in every way competent to deal with poverty before parish help is 
withdrawn.’ The writer goes on to quote the late Duke of Albany, 
who with equal justice and directness said in a public speech, 
‘Charity can discriminate where law must treat all alike, and 
there can hardly be a more legitimate way of doing good than the 
bestowal of small pensions on old men and women who have led a 
diligent and provident life, and are destitute in their old age 
through no fault of their own. One would surely wish to see 
these blameless paupers, the aristocracy of the poor as they have 
been called, relieved from the need of asking for out-relief, 
and maintained in decent comfort by a charity which is honour- 
able to the recipient, because it is a proof of the donors’ respect 
as well as of their compassion.’ 

It seems a hard nut to crack, this abolition of parish relief, 
but let us listen to Sir Charles Trevelyan on the subject :— 

‘The more a man saves, the less he gets. If by industry and 
self-denial he entirely provides for himself, he gets nothing. If 
he spends everything at the public-house, or in any other kind of 
self-indulgence, he entitles himself to the full measure of outdoor 
relief, at the expense of the honest and self-denying. It is idle 
to exhort people to thrift while we tempt them to prodigality by 
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such powerful motives ;’ 


sioners he concludes : 

‘I do appeal to you to support a Society which is supporting 
and helping one of the most beneficent movements of our time, 
the great curtailment, amounting to practical abolition, of out- 
door relief.’ 

It is not so very long since Mr. Watts’s noble fresco of Life and 
Death and Judgment was put up in Commercial Street, White- 
chapel, where, no less than in other places, such things should be 
applicable enough and familiar; but one can well imagine that 
the meaning of the emblematic figures must change with their 
locality, and be different in Park Lane or Belgrave Square and 
in Commercial Street. There are some of us to whom life is ease 
and comfort on the whole, death an unmitigated evil, judgment 
at the best but a plea ad misericordiam ; while to others, again, 
one can imagine this life to be a very heavy load, death a peace- 
ful rest, and judgment meted by All-Wisdom, perhaps only a 
benediction after all upon the heads of the long-enduring, little- 
expecting brothers and sisters suddenly promoted from their back 
kitchens on earth to the glorious habitations. Whatever interpre- 
tation may be put upon Mr. Watts’s allegory, the dwellers in St. 
Jude’s certainly take in the painter’s work with wonderful apti- 
tude, and with an unexpected appreciation, scarcely less, indeed, 
than that of their more fortunate neighbours in Mayfair. If Mr. 
Watts thought of designing another picture as a pendant to this 
one, he might be perhaps inclined to depict for the benefit of the 
wayfarers the tutelary genius of the district, a mighty and very 
powerful being for whom there is as yet no name. How is it to be 
described ? Justice without her bandage, Charity holding up the 
scales in the sunshine, Hope and Faith laying down their para- 
phernalia in order to visit from door to door and write down their 
statistics in a ledger. 

In the district of which Mr. Barnett is the friend and rector, 
this practical and energetic genius has strangely influenced the 
older attributes. Charity dwells there indeed, but she weighs out 
her abundance against some equivalent of hard work, and helps to 
keep the ledger, and balances her accounts. Hope returns again 
and again to the struggling district and points to her divine and 
immovable anchor, but she is also seen waving a union-jack in 
the intervals, and encouraging those of her followers who are 
energetically launching boats into the stormy sea of troubles all 


and then going on to speak of the Pen- 
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around. The boats are of every shape and size and kind, and 
among them, fighting its way through the breakers, goes that 
helpful little lifeboat which we may christen ‘ The Tower Hamlets 
Pension Committee.’ It is starting for a great black barren rock, 
called the ‘Workhouse, or Union Rock,’ to rescue certain worn- 
out old travellers who have been cast upon its beach; men and 
women, too, who have faced a hundred storms, and whose honest 
old hands and faces are seamed with hard work, but their strength 
is gone, though their courage holds out. 
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Ir was curious, because the prisoner was so mild in his manners, 
so patient of correction, and so exceedingly polite to everybody. 
Yet the warders, one and all, were agreed that they did not like 
him. It was very curious. 

He was a small grey man, with no comeliness about him, and 
as lean as a volume of minor poetry. When on parade with the 
other prisoners, he hitched up his left shoulder in a manner that 
gave offence to the Deputy Governor ; and in his prison clothes, 
which fitted him indifferently, he looked as awkward as a man who 
has just been sentenced to be hanged. To be sure he had an eye 
of very piercing quality, and a habit of fixing it with disquieting 
effect upon persons who addressed him brusquely or with unne- 
cessary harshness; and this power of the eye appears to have been 
the chief cause of the offence which the suave and gentle convict 
had given to the warders of the gaol. 

For example, a junior warder whom the prisoner had summoned 
to his cell one night, on some trivial occasion, told his brother 
officers in the mess-room afterwards that there was ‘ something in 
the look of Number 222’ which he ‘couldn’t make out, and 
couldn’t stand;’ whereupon divers other warders confessed to 
having felt a similar influence in the presence of Number 222. 

Strange, too, that his fellow-prisoners as well as the warders made 
similar admissions to one another touching the effect which had 
been exercised on them by the eye or the presence of Number 222. 
One said that he felt cold, another that he felt ‘ queer,’ whenever 
Number 222 was near him; a third that he had an itching sensa- 
tion in his leg, and a fourth that he had the shivers down his back. 

More remarkable still were the experiences recounted by the 
convict who had sat on the left hand of Number 222 at meal times. 
This man told his friends (in terms which would be intelligible 
only to readers who had ‘served their time’) that he had been 
moved by an unaccountable impulse to share his bread at dinner 
with the neighbour on his right; though he wanted the bread 
himself, and ‘ didn’t like the look of’ his neighbour’s eye. For a 
whole week he resisted the impulse, and then succumbed, passing 
half his bread over to Number 222, who took it, and thanked him, 
and ate it. 
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By-and-by a like story was told by the prisoner whose place 
during meals was at the right hand of Number 222. An impulse 
seized him at dinner to share his mutton with the man on his 
left, and he obeyed it; though he could not say why, for he never 
got as much mutton as he wanted, and he hated the eye of 
Number 222. 

Number 222 was a man named John McGibbon, who had 
passed into prison as the result of an ingenious but unsuccessful 
attempt to pay old debts in a new way. Being of a genuine 
philosophic temperament, he bowed resignedly to the inevitable, 
and made himself as comfortable as he could. Amongst his relaxa- 
tions were the occasional visits of the chaplain, a fat and pleasant 
man, who would listen with an air of surprise while the prisoner 
told him many strange tricks in cards, and the profits that might 
proceed from the skilful manipulation of a double pack. Not 
infrequently the chaplain dissented from the prisoner’s views on 
card-playing, and on these occasions Number 222 would reply that 
when he alluded to the concealment of aces in the sleeve of an 
experienced player, he did not suggest that his hearer should 
resort to such practices. His object was merely to expound the 
possibilities of an art of which he desired that the chaplain should 
never become the victim. ‘ Knowledge, even of this peculiar kind,’ 
he said, ‘ may be of service, sir, to the best of us, in circumstances 
which can never be foretold.’ Sometimes the chaplain was dis- 
posed to get up and go while one of these discourses was in pro- 
gress, but as often as he attempted this a glance from the prisoner’s 
eye drew him to his seat again, and he was powerless to move 
until he felt that the prisoner by his own will released him. Thus 
the chaplain also was drawn within the influence of that mysterious 
eye. 

Extraordinary things began to happen in the prison, and it 
became evident that the internal order of that establishment was 
less strictly kept than before. This made for the comfort of the 
prisoners and for the discomfort of the officers. 

More than once the warder whose duty it was to ring the bell 
for rising in the morning was half an hour late at his post. The 
prisoners slept agreeably during that half-hour, but a very bad 
quarter of an hour was subsequently experienced by the neglectful 
warder. 

The chaplain had a well-meant but tedious habit of expanding 
his Sunday sermon; all at once he became very pleasantly brief, 
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yet it seemed that his brevity was quite involuntary, for he would 
stop short and pronounce the benediction in the very middle of 
an argument. 

Curious things happened to warders who had made themselves 
unpopular amongst the prisoners. They went to sleep quite early 
in the afternoon while presiding over a gang in the workshop ; 
they forgot how to count their men on parade; they shouldered 
their rifles upside down ; they made pointless jokes in the pre- 
sence of the Deputy Governor, which he greatly disliked; they 
carried prisoners for punishment before the Governor and did not 
remember what they had charged them with. 

Several of the warders laid their heads together in the mess- 
room, and said they believed Number 222 was the source of all 
this mischief. They agreed thereupon that the life of this prisoner 
must be made a burden to him, that he might cease to exercise 
his diabolical powers to the injury of the warders. 

Now in this prison they had a favourite foolish way of annoy- 
ing the prisoners by ordering them downstairs to have their hair 
cut. It was a form of persecution which no one resented more 
than Number 222, whose hair had been in happier days his chief 
personal vanity. His intense dislike to come under the shears of 
the prison barber (who always made what he called ‘a smooth job’ 
of his victim’s head) was known to an assistant warder, who laid 
his plans accordingly ; and having his gang about him in the 
tailor’s room on the afternoon following the discussion in the mess- 
room, he presently called out: 

‘222, take yer stool and go downstairs and have yer “air cut.’ 

The hand of Number 222 went instantly to his head, and felt 
it all over in a slow careful manner. There was not one particular 
hair upon it that exceeded a quarter of an inch in length. Every- 
body in the room knew his hatred of the barber, and as he had 
been cropped three times already in less than a month it was 
evident that the order was a mere piece of gratuitous tyranny 
on the warder’s part. 

The warder was a poor creature, with weak eyes and an 
irresolute mouth ; and Number 222 in his unassuming way took 
the measure of him at once. 

He rose, and in a respectful tone requested the attention of the 
warder to the extraordinarily scanty condition of his poll, adding 
that it was with regret he felt compelled to decline compliance 
with the order. 
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The warder sat bolt upright on his perch, and looked as if 
something had snapped inside him. 

The other prisoners were no less aghast, and fell to wondering 
whether Number 222 would get a month’s bread-and-water, or a 
flogging. 

All this while Number 222 was gazing quietly but fixedly upon 
the weak-faced warder. 

The officer repeated his order in a voice that began in a roar 
and ended in a low rattle. With the eye of the prisoner riveted 
upon it, his countenance underwent a sudden and startling change. 
The eyes grew fixed and vacant, and all the muscles stiffened ; 
then the pencil which he had taken up to write the prisoner’s 
name for report upon his slate slipped through his fingers, and he 
grew rigid on his seat. 

‘I think, sir,’ said Number 222 softly, ‘that I need not have 
my hair cut to-day.’ 

‘You need not have your hair cut to-day,’ replied the warder ; 
but he spoke like a man in a dream. 

‘You are somewhat sleepy, sir. The afternoon is warm. You 
had better enjoy a little siesta,’ pursued the prisoner, who all this 
while had not removed his eyes from the warder’s face. 

‘I am somewhat sleepy. The afternoon is warm. I had better 
enjoy a little siesta,’ echoed the warder; and still he spoke like 
one laid in dreams. 

‘That’s right,’ said Number 222. ‘You shall go to sleep like 
an angel in a moment; but first see whether you have any tobacco 
and a newspaper in your pocket.’ 

The warder’s hand went automatically to his pocket, and drew 
from it a tobacco-pouch and the day’s journal. He laid them on 
the desk before him, then his head fell forward, and he slept like 
a man entranced. 

Number 222 walked to the officer’s place and took up the 
tobacco-pouch and the newspaper. The pouch had been newly 
filled; an even distribution of its contents resulted in a quid 
apiece for the convicts, and each man received his morsel and 
chewed it with a pale, astonished face. 

Number 222 then took up his position beside the sleeping 
warder, and proceeded to read aloud such items of intelligence 
from the criminal tribunals as he judged most likely to interest 
his audience. 

There was a signal enormity about these transactions which, 
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when their astonishment and alarm had in some measure subsided, 
the prisoners were not slow to appreciate. Few articles are in a 
higher degree contraband within the walls of a prison than news- 
papers and tobacco, and to chew the one while listening to the 
police reports in the other constituted a height and excess of illicit 
felicity such as seemed cheaply bought at the price of prospective 
whippings. 

At the end of an hour or so, Number 222 folded the newspaper 
and, having laid it on the warder’s desk beside the tobacco-pouch, 
returned to his seat. The convicts resumed their work, and silence 
was restored. 

A few moments later, the warder awoke, with the same 
suddenness with which he had fallen asleep; but the aspect of 
his face and the air with which he glanced over the room showed 
at once that he was utterly oblivious of everything that had 
happened since the moment when he first addressed himself to 
Number 222. Seeing his newspaper and tobacco-pouch on the 
desk before him, and thinking it improbable that he had placed 
them there himself, he concluded that he had gone to sleep 
for a few minutes, and that his pocket had been picked. But he 
held his tongue, for such things had happened before, and he was 
much too intelligent to lay a charge against his gang which he 
could only substantiate by inculpating himself. 

If Number 222 had previously been a man of mark amongst 
his associates, he basked now in the sunshine of a fame such as 
no prisoner had ever enjoyed before. But they grew desperately 
afraid of him, concluding, as many of the warders had already 
done, that he had dealings with the father of night. Mean- 
while, Number 222 conducted himself as he had always done, with 
gentleness, politeness, and good-humour, and continued as before 
to earn the highest possible number of good-conduct marks per 
week, 

The assistant warder whom he had subdued in the manner 
described made no report upon that affair, because the remem- 
brance of it had (by some occult agency known only to his subduer) 
been utterly effaced in him. And, odd to relate, this same 
assistant warder became from that day kindly and almost affec- 
tionately disposed towards Number 222, and used his influence 
with a higher officer to have him promoted in the gaol. 

His promotion brought him under the immediate authority of 
a ‘ principal’ warder, with whom until now he had had very little to 
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do. This was a small sturdy man, with teeth like tusks, and an 
acrobatic agility of frame, who would provoke a prisoner into 
knocking him down for the subsequent satisfaction of procuring 
him a flogging. 

This warder no sooner had Number 222 under his control than 
he hated him; he no sooner hated him than he resoived to incom- 
mode him; he no sooner resolved to incommode him than he 
proceeded to put the resolve into effect. 

He perceived that Number 222 was a man of mild behaviour, 
arid one who might be expected to accommodate himself toa course 
of corrective treatment. 

He set him dirty little tasks of a superfluous character, and 
accused him of breaches of the rules which he could not possibly 
have committed. When on duty at night, in the corridor in 
which Number 222 had his cell, he would hiss softly at him 
through the slit in the door which served as spy-hole, and would 
wake him at midnight to say that he had his eye upon him. 

‘I thank you, sir,’ was the only rejoinder he could ever obtain 
from the occupant. 

One night he unlocked the door with a snap, let himself into 
the cell, and said, ‘I’ve caught you, my pippin, have I?’ 

‘ At what, sir?’ inquired Number 222. 

‘You're a-chewing terbacker, 222,’ replied the warder. 

‘I am a stranger to the use of tobacco in every form, sir,’ said 
the prisoner. 

‘Get out of bed. I’m a-going to search you,’ returned the warder. 

The mild-mannered prisoner obeyed, and the spiteful warder 
made a pretence of searching him. 

In stooping to feel the lower part of his body, the warder’s 
cap rolled off. Number 222 quietly bent over the man’s head, 
concentrated his gaze there, and breathed hard upon it. A cold 
shiver ran down the warder’s back, and the prisoner understood 
that this man, like the rest, was sensitive to his influence. 

‘What are you a-doing ? ’ said the warder, rising up quickly. 

The two men confronted one another, and the eye of the 
prisoner seemed as though it would pierce the brain of the warder. 

The warder’s glance began to waver and shift, and his whole 
mien and bearing were changed. 

‘What is that you have at your side?’ said Number 222, 
pointing to the staff which the warder carried in his belt. His 
tone was no longer servile, but commanding. 
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The warder, however, had not quite lost himself, and he 
answered loudly, but not so loudly as usual: 

‘None of your lip now, 222. Ill run you in for this, I will.’ 

Running a prisoner in is the euphemism for conveying him 
to the punishment cells. 

‘What have you at your side?’ repeated Number 222, with a 
calm and steadfast voice. 

The warder, in obedience to an impulse which he could not 
control, laid his hand upon the weapon and answered : 

‘My staff. You know that well enough.’ 

‘You are wrong, said Number 222 quietly. ‘It is a whisky 
bottle.’ 

The warder plucked his staff from its case, and looked at it ; 
and a spell seemed working on him. 

‘You see,’ observed the prisoner, smiling, ‘it is a whisky bottle.’ 

‘It isn’t; it’s a staff, my own staff,’ the warder answered 
slowly and sullenly; but even as he spoke a dubious look crept 
upon his features. 

‘Examine it carefully,’ said Number 222. ‘ What is it now?’ 

‘It’s a staff, a whis—, a staff. Yes, it 2s a staff, persisted the 
warder. Then a half-light of recognition stole into his face, and 
he added cautiously, ‘ But it’s very like a whisky bottle.’ 

‘It is a whisky bottle,’ the prisoner said again. ‘Smell it!’ 

The warder raised his staff to his face, and nosed it critically. 

‘It’s a whisky bottle! A whisky bottle! A whisky bottle!’ 
he cried delightedly, and made as though he would uncork it. 

‘Put it back,’ said the prisoner imperiously ; and straightway, 
but with an appearance of disgust and disappointment, the warder 
returned the staff to his belt. 

By a single snap of his fingers Number 222 dissipated the 
effect, and the warder knew nothing but that he had just com- 
pleted a fruitless search on him for tobacco. 

‘Mind how you conduct yourself, 222, else I’ll run you in, I 
will,’ he said, as he quitted the cell. 

‘Thank you, sir, I will be careful,’ answered the prisoner 
respectfully, and returned to his bed. 

While in his state of normal consciousness, the warder of course 
remained wholly ignorant of the humiliating episode of the whisky 
bottle; and as he lost nothing of his antipathy to Number 222 he 
continued to persecute him in various ways. 

It resulted that the prisoner one day took counsel with him- 
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self, and decided to bring the matter to an issue. He had grown 
weary of the warder, and deemed it well to make an end of him. 
But it was never his habit to seek for opportunities, so he sat down 
quietly to wait until one should come. And presently it came. 

The warder appeared one evening in the cell of Number 222, 
and charged him with some stupid offence which it would have been 
beneath the dignity of any intelligent prisoner to be guilty of. 

By this time, Number 222 had acquired such complete control 
over the volition of this warder that he could make a slave of him 
by anod. He suffered him to set forth his charge, and then, 
rising from his stool, he placed himself before the officer, and with 
a single glance he struck him into a state of cataleptic rigidity. 

When in the cataleptic state, the victim always remembered 
what had occurred in former abnormal situations, and he seldom 
failed to revert to the incident of the staff transformed into a 
whisky bottle. 

‘ Let us have a little whisky, sir—do,’ he pleaded in a whee- 
dling tone, for in this condition he was a creature distinct from his 
waking self. 

‘Silence!’ said the prisoner, who was now again the master. 

‘I’m a-waiting for your orders, sir,’ replied the warder submis- 
sively. ; 

‘ You shall have them soon enough,’ said Number 222. ¢ Listen 
tome. In your present condition you are in my power; when I 
release you Iam in yours. Your power you use like a tyrant, and 
I am sick of it, and of you. You are a poor and despicable creature 
whom the accident of fortune has placed in a position of almost 
unlimited authority over some hundreds of unhappy criminals. 
I admit that many in this place are very bad men, and merit no 
better fate than the desperate one they suffer here. But you are 
a very bad man also, and the least suited therefore to have power 
over your natural kin. Over good men a bad ruler is a sufficient 
evil; over bad men his rule is an intolerable curse. You have 
too long abused your power here ; you shall abuse it no longer. I 
put an end to your rule to-night.’ 

At these portentous words the warder turned whiter than the 
white-washed walls of the cell. His muscles quivered, he shook 
in every limb. 

‘What are you going to do with me, sir?’ he quavered. 

‘I am going to settle your hash,’ replied Number 222 gravely, 
adopting the mode of speech best calculated to strike home to the 
feelings and intelligence of the warder. 
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‘My ’ash,sir. Going to settle my’ash. Are you going to kill 
me ?’ 

‘Oh no,’ replied Number 222. ‘Iam not going to hurt you 
in the least. I have thought of another and a more effective mode 
of dealing with you. Iam simply going to request you to stand 
on your head for a few moments, here, in the middle of the cell. 
I hear the Governor coming; be good enough to comply with my 
request at once.’ 

The Governor in fact was making a round of the prison that 
evening, and at that very moment his step could be heard coming 
in the direction of the cell where this unusual colloquy was 
proceeding. 

‘Stand on your head,’ said Number 222. ‘The Governor will 
be here in a moment.’ 

A dense sweat broke upon the warder’s forehead, and glittered 
there in beads. 

‘ Stand on your head!’ repeated the prisoner, coldly and calmly. 

‘I wont!’ said the warder doggedly; but his tremulous 
features and the rocking of his body showed him incapable of 
resistance to the terrible will of Number 222. 

The Governor’s step came nearer. The warder had not closed 
the door of the cell, and it gaped some six inches. 

‘Obey me now, I say!’ exclaimed the prisoner, and his eyes 
shot fire into the wild and fearful orbs of his victim. 

One convulsive effort to be master of himself the wretched 
warder made, but the prisoner held him with his eye, and made 
two rapid passes across the upper portion of the warder’s face. 

The body of the warder swung forward, he turned a half- 
somersault, and placed himself heels uppermost in the centre of 
the cell. 

The Governor, with the chief warder at his elbow, paused at 
the unlocked door, pushed it open, and looked in. 

Spectacles of this sort were not common in the prison, and for 
a moment the Governor appeared to doubt what he saw before him. 

He advanced a step into the cell, and there halted, speechless 
and confounded. The chief warder looked over the Governor's 
shoulder, and he also seemed very much surprised. 

Number 222 had risen on the entry of the Governor, and 
stood to attention, with his hands at his sides. His countenance 
exhibited an air of mild concern, merging in pity. 

In the middle of the cell, the warder slept serenely on his head. 
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‘In Heaven’s name, what’s this?’ the Governor exclaimed at 
length, and he made a lunge with his cane at the inverted figure 
of the warder. 

‘Mr. Smith on his head, sir. Would stand that way when he 
heard you coming, sir,’ responded Number 222. 

‘Get up! Atten—tion! Stand on your right end! Is this 
a dammed skittle alley ?’ roared the Governor, but the warder's 
ear was accessible only to the voice of the prisoner. 

‘ What—you wont !’ and the Governor struck him fiercely two 
or three times with his cane; but the warder was insensible to 
every shock. 

Number 222, who alone had control of the warder’s abnormal 
consciousness, now silently exerted his will; and the warder at 
once resumed an upright posture, and his senses awoke. Of the 
situation of the previous moment he knew nothing; and seeing 
the Governor he concluded that he had just entered the cell, and 
saluted him in the usual manner. 

‘Follow me, sir,’ said the Governor with suppressed fury, and 
the warder went out after him, perceiving that something was 
amiss, but being quite without a clue to the situation. 

The next day it was whispered in every ward of the prison that 
Number 222 had worked another miracle, and that Warder Smith 
had lost his office. 

Yet wonders did not cease, and there was no ease for the 
warders. A subtle, imponderable force, to which no material 
barriers could be opposed, issued fom the cell of Number 222, and 
passed silently, swiftly, invisibly, into the cells of other prisoners, 
creating the strangest effects upon the occupants. Some were 
troubled with distressing dreams; some spoke of snakes, cater- 
pillars, and lobsters in their beds; and not a few saw the disem- 
bodied spirits of persons to whom they had owed money. A great 
number became suddenly deaf, dumb, or incapable of movement 
when at work in the daytime, and remained so until the magical 
influence which seemed to surround and overpower them was 
removed. One man was fined 200 marks for saying that chocolate 
and cold quail would be a wholesome substitute for bread and 
cheese on Sunday, and another was put on bread-and-water for a 
week for complaining to the Governor that he saw blue flames 
playing about the head of the apothecary. 

Formerly, none but the officers of the gaol had been satilgine 
to these extravagant experiences; but now the prisoners and 
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their officers were victimised together, and about one-half of the 
population seemed to have run clean mad. 

The persons who were afflicted in these peculiar ways were 
such as had rendered themselves burdensome to the mild-mannered 
222:—-warders whose treatment of him was more zealous than 
tender ; prisoners whom he could not endure because of their ex- 
treme ugliness ; cooks of the prison who baked, boiled, or roasted 
the rations in a slovenly manner; and all those whose crimes 
(which he had secretly learned) seemed to call for a weightier 
punishment than that prescribed by law. 

Number 222, in a word, was rapidly acquiring complete ascen- 
dency over the volitions, sensations, perceptions, memory, and 
imagination of all in the prison on whom he chose to cast the 
resistless spell of his glance. 

It should here be stated that the doctor of the prison was absent 
on sick leave, an orderly of the medical department having adminis- 
tered poison to him in a moment of annoyance. The doctor’s 
place had been taken by a young and futile man from a London 
hospital, who distributed pills on a principle of his own, and gave 
cough-mixture to a prisoner who complained of the gout. He 
saw nothing in the madness of Number 222’s innumerable victims 
which could not be cured with the assistance of the warder who 
was usually appointed to flog. 

But the warders, one and all, began to be horribly frightened. 
It had been their endeavour hitherto to hoodwink the Governor 
touching the supposed origin of these strange and woful visita- 
tions, but in this they had not been entirely successful, for the 
reason that some of the cases which had to be brought before him 
were so unparalleled in the record of prison delinquencies that his 
worship began to be suspicious, and some searching and awkward 
questions were the result. 

Now, however, the officers decided that the time had come 
when the Governor should be put in possession of such facts as 
they knew, and the chief warder and the second warder were 
deputed a deputation to wait upon him. They had an interview 
with the Governor, and put him in possession of the facts. But 
there was really only one fact, and it amounted to this, that extra- 
ordinary things had happened and were happening in the prison. 
The rest was conjecture, and the conjecture of the chief warder 
and his subordinates reduced itself to this, that, in some way or 
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other which they could not explain, prisoner Number 222 was 
accountable for everything that had arisen to disturb the peace of 
the gaol. 

The Governor said this was odd, for the warders had been com- 
pelled to admit that so far as his own conduct was concerned 
Number 222 was an exemplary prisoner. But the Governor per- 
ceived from the statements told to him that the credit if not the 
salvation of the gaol was at stake; so he swore once or twice to 
clear his mind, and having finished swearing he ordered the prisoner 
to be brought to him. 

In the same breath he countermanded the order, swore again 
to show that he knew what he was about, and said he would 
see the prisoner in his cell. He was conducted thither at once, 
and went in alone. 

Number 222, in accordance with his regular habit, was spending 
the half-hour before bedtime in a little quiet meditation, and had 
just been speculating as to the simplest and least troublesome 
method by which he might effect his escape, for the monotony of 
an unprofitable confinement began to be irksome to him. 

He read the purport of the Governor’s visit in his face, and 
readily divined the causes to which it was owing : the warders had 
sent the Governor to interrogate and intimidate him. 

What then? ‘ Pooh!’ said the prisoner to himself. ‘ Pooh!’ 

‘ You are accused of creating disturbances in the prison,’ said 
the Governor, and went on to lay his charge. 

While he spoke the prisoner’s eye was engaged in a quiet 
but rigorous scrutiny of the Governor’s features, and such 
points in his character as discovered themseives there were quickly 
noted. 

‘Pooh!’ the prisoner said to himself once more, for he had 
satisfied himself that the Governor also was susceptible. 

The Governor finished his harangue, and swore once or twice 
to show that he meant what he said. He was a man who did not 
swear except upon occasion. 

‘I am going to take you in hand, my man !’ said the Governor, 
at the conclusion of his charge. 

‘And I you, my man!’ responded the prisoner, in dulcet but 
penetrating tones. 

The Governor’s first thought was that he had a madman to 
deal with, and his hand went behind him in an instinctive search 


for the door. 
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‘Remain where you are,’ said the prisoner, observing the 
Governor’s movement. ‘I will show you the door by-and-by!’ 

The Governor, who was a bulky man and full of blood, crim- 
soned from one ear to the other, and his throat and the bald space 
on his head grew red as well. There was a rattling in his throat, 
and then he said: 

‘Do you know that I can have you flogged to the bone for 
this, prisoner ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; but we will not talk of that. You and I are going 
to be excellent friends,’ said Number 222. 

‘Do you know who I am?’ ‘The Governor’s eyeballs were 
red now, and he was but just able to articulate. 

‘Perfectly. But do you know who you are? Come now, tell 
me your name.’ 

The Governor made an effort to shout for assistance, but his 
tongue clave to his palate, and he could not get speech. 

‘Tell me your name,’ said the prisoner soothingly, and as he 
spoke he waved both hands gently before the Governor’s face. 

‘I am Major George Alexander Fordyce. I will have you 
flogged to death,’ responded the Governor. 

‘Why will you talk of flogging?’ said Number 222, with a 
smile. ‘Let us leave all that. We must be pleasant. I like 
your name, but suppose I give you another. Tut, tut! you must 
not glare at me like that. I will make you call yourself by 
whatever name I choose.’ 

He made another pass over the Governor's face, and the fury 
vanished from it, but a dull and sullen look came in its place. 

‘Sit down here upon this bucket while I think of another 
name for you. So’—for the Governor’s muscles had tugged him 
down, though he resisted with the whole force of his will. ‘ Now 
let me think. I must give you a name which shall be quite 
absurd and meaningless. It will be such fun, you know; and 
you shall accept it delightedly. See now, I'll call you Tickle- 
toby the Tenth. Isn’t it fun! Now, once more, what is your 
name ?’ 

The Governor sat silent upon the bucket, but an expression 
the most piteous imaginable overspread his features. 

‘What is your name ?’ repeated the prisoner. 

‘Don’t !’ pleaded the Governor. ‘Any name but that! It is 
so very very foolish.’ 

‘Your name, sir, your name!’ said the inexorable prisoner. 
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‘ Tick No, no, please! Any name in the world but that!’ 

‘Resist me further, and I will dissolve you where you sit! 
Now, for the last time, your name!’ 

‘Tickle—to—by the—the Tenth,’ murmured the Governor, 
from whose lips the foolish words were wrung by the sheer will- 
power of the prisoner. 

Two passes more, and the Governor smiled on him, and pro- 
nounced the name quite cheerfully. 

‘Good!’ exclaimed Number 222. ‘I told you we should be 
excellent friends. One word more and I have done with you. 
You are my slave at present, but in five minutes I shall be yours. 
We are very friendly now, and I insist that you remain my friend 
in your waking state. Do you understand me? I will it to be so.’ 

‘TI shall certainly remain your friend,’ replied the Governor in 
a tone of the most emphatic willingness. 

‘Very good. Get off the bucket. I can’t have you sitting 
there when you find yourself in authority again, for you look very 
ridiculous, and would wonder what had been happening.’ 

The Governor rose smiling, and the moment he stood on his 
feet he was the same man who had entered the cell twenty 
minutes earlier. 

Number 222 was in a deferential attitude before him, and had, 
as the Governor imagined, just concluded a statement which 
made it clear that he had been maliciously accused. 

His feeling towards the prisoner was kindly, and when 
Number 222 asked some slight favour of him, he granted it, and 
wished him a good night. 

Number 222 went to bed, and slept tranquilly. 

The next day he decided finally that he would quit the prison, 
for, despite the conquests he had made within its walls, he was 
very tired of it. In no long time he had evolved and shaped his 
plan. 

It was an adroit, and even a brilliant, plan. It fascinated the 
author himself. Two whole days he dwelt upon it, pored over it, 
toyed with it, and hugged it to himself; for the cunning of it 
flattered his vanity. He felt a scientific interest in it, apart from 
all question of its probable or possible issue, for this plan involved 
the submission of his powers to a great and decisive test. 

Briefly, it was this: he was to procure his release from prison 
without the lifting of a finger or the utterance of a syllable in his 
own behalf. 
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Did such achievement lie within the compass of human skill ? 

At this time there was residing in well-appointed chambers in 
Cork Street, Piccadilly, a young man favourably known to the 
best society as the Hon. Alan Bede FitzGibbon. He was a well- 
bred and gracious young man, for whom family connections, 
transparent penmanship, and an unusual reverence for the Consti- 
tution had combined to procure the post of junior assistant secretary 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

One evening, some three or four days after Number 222 had 
resolved on obtaining his freedom, this young man dressed him- 
self for a ball, and entered the cab which was to take him to the 
house of his entertainer in Kensington. 

It was late, and the night was cloudy ; and as the cab passed 
through a dim and half-deserted square in the neighbourhood of 
the park, there appeared suddenly to the startled vision of Fitz- 
Gibbon, mirrored and flaming in space right ahead of him, this 
brief surprising legend : 


Professor John McGibbon, 
Number 222 in H.M. Prison at —, 
Wrongfully Convicted. 


The words hung before him in space for some five or six seconds, 
and melted into the darkness. In five or six seconds more they 
reappeared, burned in the air level with his gaze for about the 
same brief period, and again vanished. But by this time they 
had impressed themselves upon his brain. 

All that night, at intervals, the freakish words continued to 
assail him. They pricked his brain, made onset at his ear, and 
multiplied themselves in a thousand shapes and colours before his 
eyes. He had no joy at all that night, of woman, or of wine-cup, 
or of valse. 

He quitted the ball, and called a cab to drive him home. 

There was the legend still, painted in quivering yellow letters 
upon the curtain of the night. Alan went to bed like one in a 
nightmare; for the thing had no sensible import for him; he 
could not pick the ghost of a meaning out of those dubious words. 

When he awoke they were still before him: 


Professor John MeGubbon, 
Number 222 in H.M. Prison at —-, 
Wrongfully Convicted, 
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And now appeared for the first time four new words, in the form 
of a postscript : 
He must be Released. 


‘The Devil he must!’ said Alan, and fell to thinking. ‘ Who 
is Professor John McGibbon, and why did they convict him 
wrongfully, and what in the name of Mesmer has it to do 
with me?’ 

‘ Mesmer !’ 

No sooner had he said this word than his mind began to be 
faintly illumined. He thought again, and having thought awhile 
he remembered somewhat. 

John McGibbon, erstwhile Professor, was the name of the 
famous mesmerist, who, during a little summer of renown, had 
startled the town by his performances. He had once, at an 
evening party in Belgravia, mesmerised Alan himself, with un- 
equivocal success. He recalled the Professor’s words on that 
occasion. ‘I believe that I could do anything I pleased with you,’ 
the Professor had said ; and certainly he had done strange things 
with him that evening. He had, on the same occasion, mes- 
merised the Home Secretary, and made him declare that his watch 
was a baked potato, much to the annoyance of the Prime Minister, 
who was of the company. 

Still cogitating, Alan next bethought him how the meteoric 
career of the Professor had been miserably cut short and blighted 
by a certain sensational trial at the Old Bailey, in which the Pro- 
fessor himself had occupied a position in the dock. The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty, without quitting the box, and the 
judge passed a heavy sentence, as the public had said that 
mesmerism should be put down. 

Fitzgibbon was an assiduous youth when his interest was 
aroused, and he now set to work to find and read the reports of 
the trial, together with the comments of the newspapers upon it. 
When he had finished his study of the case, he could not but 
agree with the writer of a leading article in a morning journal 
who expressed his opinion that the verdict against McGibbon 
had been obtained less upon the evidence offered to the Court 
than upon the speech of the prosecuting counsel, who had made 
himself painfully jocular at the expense of the occult arts and 
their exponents. 

What was to be done now? 
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Waiting upon the Home Secretary the same morning in the 
ordinary course of his duties, he found that trusty and well- 
beloved servant of the Queen in a distraught and nervous con- 
dition. The Home Secretary complained that he had been 
plagued during two nights by dreams about a person called John 
McGibbon, who said that he had been wrongfully imprisoned, 
and must be released at once. 

The private secretary turned pale and replied, ‘ This is very 
remarkable, sir, for I also have been troubled with visions about 
the same man.’ 

‘Then,’ said the Home Secretary, in evident uneasiness, ‘ this 
must be the person calling himself a professor who played such 
impertinent tricks with me at Lady F ’s one night, making me, 
as I was afterwards told, declare to a very distinguished company 
that my watch was a baked potato.’ 

‘It must be he, sir,’ replied Fitzgibbon, ‘and he did very 
extraordinary things with me the same evening.’ 

‘What is he in prison for ?’ inquired the Home Secretary. 

Alan told the story to his chief as he had read it that morning, 
and emphasised the weak points he had discovered in the case for 
the prosecution. 

‘I have it on my mind,’ said the Home Secretary, ‘ that unless 
this person is released from prison he will do something singularly 
unpleasant.’ 

‘ There is no doubt that he is a man of preternatural abilities,’ 
replied Alan. 

‘He is capable almost of bringing about a change of Govern- 
ment,’ said the Home Secretary, nervously drawing a ghost on his 
blotting-pad. 

‘He might, indeed, effect our removal, sir,’ said the young 
man. 

‘He might bring on a revolution of some sort,’ said the Home 
Secretary. 

‘I believe he could do anything he pleased,’ said Fitzgibbon. 

The Home Secretary without further words took a sheet of 
paper, and began to write a letter in a tremulous hasty way. 

‘What are you doing, sir ?’ Fitzgibbon ventured to inquire. 

‘I cannot help it, Fitzgibbon,’ answered his chief very ner- 
vously, and writing as hard as he could. ‘Something controls 
and impels me. I am not master of myself. This man must be 
a vehement and unmitigable villain, I know he must, and yet I 
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am moved to write that, having fully inquired into the circum- 
stances of his trial and conviction, it has been borne in upon my 
mind that he is the victim of a desperate and dastardly con- 
spiracy. There—don’t interrupt me; I feel sure that they were 
all in league against him. The judge was his enemy, the jury 
was packed, the counsel was a mere scoundrel. Oh, to think 
that justice should be so perverted in a country like ours! 
But he shall be released, though I lose office for it.’ 

And the Home Secretary (a phlegmatic and sceptical man at 
most times), who now wore the air of a person suddenly and 
completely possessed, finished his letter with an effort, and ad- 
dressed the envelope to ‘ The Governor of H.M. Prison at ve 

‘Alan,’ he said then, with forced jocularity, ‘I am going to 
give you an afternoon in the country. These foolish events have 
upset you; you want a breath of fresh air, my boy. Take this 
letter, and travel down by the afternoon express, and give it into 
the Governor’s own hands.’ His manner changed, and he added 
sadly: ‘ This is a most deplorable business, but I feel that I shall 
not rest till it is settled. Let me see you the moment you 
return.’ 

That afternoon, as he sat in the prison workshop diligently 
stitching waistcoats, a strange calm stole over the spirit of 
prisoner Number 222, and in the same moment he knew that his 
will had triumphed, and that his hour of release was at hand. 

Late that night Alan arrived at the prison and demanded to 
see the Governor on business of the Home Secretary. He was 
shown at once into the Governor’s presence, and gave him the 
letter that he bore. 

The Governor read it and looked surprised, but said that he 
was not sorry. 

The next day Number 222 was a free man. 





A LITERARY FUBILEE. 


Baron Tavcunitz, of Leipzig, has issued a jubilee volume 
(‘Fiinfzig Jahre der Verlagshandlung Bernhard Tauchnitz’) in 
commemoration of his fifty years’ connection with English authors. 
It seems but yesterday that he published a somewhat similar 
record on the appearance of his two-thousandth volume, but 
in the meantime his collection has been increased by five 
hundred works. A hundred and sixty-five of the whole series 
have been contributed by American authors, thirty of whom have 
served under the Baron’s banner. His English host numbers no less 
than two hundred and seventy-six. There is a notion abroad, or 
rather at home, that English authors derive no pecuniary ad- 
vantage from their connection with the great Leipzig firm, but it 
is due to Baron Tauchnitz to acknowledge that he has always 
remunerated them even before the existence of international 
copyright, and when there was no legal necessity for him to do so. 
In literary matters it is not necessary to be poor and honest; one 
may be honest and still successful (American papers, please copy), 
and the Baron’s case is a case in point. The volume is by no 
means a mere catalogue of names famous in literature; they are 
all there, of course, but the series is being constantly supple- 
mented by new authors, and upon the whole with a judgment 
that does credit to the recruiting sergeant. The popularity of a 
writer in his own country of course insures his appearance in the 
Tauchnitz edition, but in not a few cases Leipzig has recognised 
his merits even before London, and this recognition stamps him 
with the hall-mark of success. 

It is popularly supposed that the Baron’s continental series is 
read only by the travelling English, yet these form but a small 
portion of its public ; it isexported everywhere, except to England 
and English colonies. The author himself, upon signing a certain 
formula to satisfy the custom-house, can procure as many copies 
as he pleases; but everyone else who imports a copy into 
England breaks the law. He also hurts the English author, but 
I am sorry to say this does not weigh much with the British 
traveller, who finds the Tauchnitz edition, he says, ‘so handy’ 
—so easy, he also means, to smuggle. We have seen a whole 
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library of Tauchnitz editions—though not, of course, his own books 
—in a publisher’s drawing-room. It is the ladies, however, who 
are the greatest sinners in this way. A charming young literary 
smuggler was bringing home with her a Tauchnitz novel from 
Antwerp the other day, and made acquaintance with an agreeable 
stranger on the way, to whom she confided her nefarious intention. 
At London Bridge he reciprocated her frankness by informing 
her that he was a custom-house officer, and demanding that the 
volume should be given up. 

‘ But I have not finished it yet,’ she murmured pleadingly. 

‘Where have you got to?’ he inquired. 

She pointed with her taper finger. Gently taking the bouk 
from the fair contrabandist, he tore away what she had read and 
threw it in the river, returning the portion that was so precious 
to her with the customary bow. This was a man with some 
notion of duty; but I am afraid such crimes are only too often 
winked at. This carelessness, and the fact that those who buy 
English books abroad do not buy them at home, complete all that 
is to be urged against the Continental Series; otherwise the result 
of his connection with the Baron tothe English author is not only 
gainful, but, as is abundantly evident from the testimony of his 
own letters, exceedingly agreeable to him. 

It is seldom, indeed, that a book of such modest pretensions 
has the literary value which this jubilee volume possesses. There 
are extracts in it from the correspondence of all the famous dead 
authors, which are in the highest degree interesting. Though 
confined to one subject, many of them are very characteristic, and 
certainly go far to disprove the popular notion that the relations 
between author and publisher must needs be antagonistic. It is 
well to remember that, though there is now international copy- 
right! there was none when Bernhard Tauchnitz first began his 
undertaking, and that he could have commenced it ‘ without the 
authority and sanction of English authors.’ He says, indeed, in 
his original prospectus : ‘ Allow me to remark that I, as well as any 
other publisher in Germany, have at present the right to embark 
in such undertakings without any permission from the authors ; 
and that my propositions arise solely from a wish thereby to make 
the first step towards a literary relationship between England and 
Germany, and towards an extension of the rights of copyright, and 


1 As matters now stand, the Tauchnitz editions are as fully established by 
English law as any other. 
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to publish my editions in accordance with those rights.’ He paid 
for them from the very first; and that ‘ honesty is the best policy ’ 
can be gathered from all that follows. Mr. George Henry Lewes, 
for example, writes to him in 1847: ‘ As to remuneration, from 
your having transmitted English authors an honorarium at the 
time when no law of copyright rendered such an action impera- 
tive, I have conceived such an idea of your liberality and probity 
as to leave it to you to send me whatever sum you consider the 
success of the work’ (‘ Ranthorpe ’) ‘may justify.’ It is plain that 
this confidence was not misplaced, for in a communication written 
twenty-seven years afterwards on behalf of George Eliot, he 
writes: ‘ Both Mrs. Lewes and myself preserve such agreeable 
recollections of you, and of our relations with you, that it will 
be at all times a pleasure to receive any direct communications 
from you, either on the subject of our books or anything else.’ In 
another note, in speaking of the reprinting of ‘ Deronda,’ he says— 
which will be read with some surprise—that ‘its success in England 
has greatly exceeded “ Middlemarch.”’ Let us, however, take 
these literary financial communications in their alphabetical order. 
The amounts paid are not stated (which we confess is tantalising), 
but it seems certain that they have given satisfaction to the 
British author for a long series of years. Harrison Ainsworth 
writes in 1844 (eight years before international copyright was 
established) : ‘ I consider your offer of . . . . very liberal, and in 
accepting it I beg to tender you my best thanks, not so much 
for the amount as for the praiseworthy spirit by which you are 
actuated.” In the same year he writes—what seems now strange 
enough—‘ The success of my magazine’ (the ‘New Monthly’) 
‘has been decided’ (decisive?). ‘Its sale is now second only to 
that of “ Blackwood.”’ In 1856 he indites a very pretty letter 
about his ‘ Flitch of Bacon, or the Custom of Dunmow,’ which he 
inscribes to the Baron and his wife :— 

‘In dedicating my little book to you and Madame Tauchnitz, 
I selected for that dedication the happiest couple I knew; they 
happened at the same time to be amongst my best friends. . . . 
It may amuse you to know that my tale has been the means of 
reviving the obsolete custom of Dunmow. I have promised to 
give a flitch of bacon to any couple who can make out their 
claim to it next June, and if you and Madame Tauchnitz should 
by accident be in England at the time I shall present it to you.’ 

In 1881 we find Ainsworth disposing of his last novel, ‘ Stanley 
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Brereton,’ in the same friendly manner after a business connection 
of seven-and-thirty years—a fact the more noteworthy, since more 
than one continental series had been started in opposition to that 
of the Baron in the meantime. 

Lady Blessington is not the only one of the Baron’s authors 
who is given to draw comparisons, but in her case it seems more 
curious to us now than in that of others. ‘I hope,’ she writes in 
1844, ‘ you will not think me unreasonable in expecting the same 
remuneration for my work that my friend Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
is to receive.’ She is speaking of ‘Strathern.? We wonder how 
many people remember ‘Strathern.’ Bulwer (afterwards Lord 
Lytton) appears to have been a very prudent romancer. His eye, 
though sometimes ‘in a fine frenzy rolling,’ is kept in business 
matters on the main chance. ‘It is possible,’ writes this sanguine 
novelist in 1848, ‘that the United States of America may grant us 
a law of copyright, in which case I might be unable to sanction any 
foreign reprint ; and I could not sacrifice my chance of a copyright 
there, which would be at least as valuable to me as in my own 
country... . This I cannot forego.’ Matters, however, seem to 
have been satisfactorily arranged, for in 1872 we find him assuring 
the Baron, ‘I certainly should not think of dealing with any other 
publisher for the continental edition.’ He speaks of the ‘ New 
Timon’ as having had an immense sale in England—‘ larger than 
any other poem since Byron ’—and of ‘ King Arthur’ as his ‘ best 
and most durable work, whether in prose or verse.’ 

Carlyle appears to have kept quite a little stock of honey for 
the great Leipzig bee master. ‘I am not willing to trespass further,’ 
he says, ‘on such munificence of procedure.’ And again in 1869: 
‘No transaction could be handsomer on your part, and you may 
believe me I am very sensible of it. The money account concerns 
me ; please attend to that as already said. Friendliness and help 
cannot be paid, but money can and always should.’ In writing to 
his foreign friend the Chelsea philosopher does not seem to trouble 
himself much about his English. 

With Dickens, of course, the Baron had a very extensive con- 
nection, and their correspondence proves it to have been of a 
kind agreeable to both parties. It has been said that Dickens was 
a sharp man of business, but only by those who tried to cheat him. 
His genial and generous disposition made him apparently an easy 
prey, and his would-be plunderers, finding that this was not the 
case, resented the failure of their attempts exceedingly. When 
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dealing with honest men he was as trustful as a child. ‘I 
cannot consent,’ he writes, ‘to name the sum you should pay for 
“Great Expectations ;” I have too great a regard for you, and too 
high a sense of your honourable dealings, to wish to depart from 
the custom we have always observed. Whatever price you put 
upon it will satisfy me.’ And again : ‘ The first number of my new 
story, to be completed in twelve numbers’ (which, alas! it never 
was, for it was ‘ Edwin Drood ’), ‘ will be published on the last day 
of this month. Your terms shall be mine, and I will most readily 
accept them if you will kindly state them.’ In the same too 
sanguine spirit he hints of a new series of his ‘ Uncommercial 
Traveller: ’ ‘It is finished for the present, but I may very pro- 
bably write a new series under the same title by-and-by.’ 

The Disraeli letters are among the most characteristic in the 
collection. ‘It is with extreme satisfaction,’ he writes concerning 
‘Coningsby,’ ‘that I have assented to your wish to prepare an 
edition for continental circulation, and especially for the German 
public. The sympathy of a great nation is the most precious 
reward of authors, and an appreciation that is offered us by a 
foreign people has something of the character and value which 
we attribute to the fiat of posterity.’ ! 

Of ¢ Contarini Fleming’ he writes in 1845 : ¢ This book was pub- 
lished anonymously twelve years ago, has been long out of print, 
and has been for these last few years in great demand. Itis a work 
highly adapted to the Germans’ (one wonders why; the reasons 
are perhaps judiciously withheld), ‘and is adorned by a portrait 
of the author.’ Neither the author nor his little weaknesses are 
in his case lost in the politician. ‘I have been much on the Con- 
tinent during the last year’ (1856), ‘and have found great and fre- 
quent complaints of the omission of many of my works in the 
reprints which you have published of those productions. I have 
often intended to write to you on the subject, but the great pres- 
sure of affairs has always prevented me; probably the fault is 
mine, as I ought, perhaps, to have furnished you as heretofore with 
corrected copies, but the Revolution of 1848 seemed to terminate 
these literary speculations, and since then I have always been too 
busy... . The works omitted’ (‘ Venetia,’ ‘ Vivian Grey,’ and 
‘Henrietta Temple ’) ‘are some of them most eagerly sought at 

1 Like most of Disraeli’s good things, this remark is unhappily not original. 


John Forster is presently found using the same remark, but attributing it to its 
proper source: ‘A foreign country is, as Lord Bacon says, as another age,’ 
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home.’ In 1871 he writes: ‘I am gratified to hear of the success 
of “ Lothair ” under your auspices. I am glad to say that Messrs. 
Longman can give you a similar report in England, and our 
American brethren are not behindhand in public appreciation.’ 
In the same year he writes: ‘ What are called “lives” of me 
abound. They are generally infamous libels which I have invariably 
treated with utter indifference. Sometimes I ask myself, What 
will Grub Street do after my departure? who will be there (there 
be ?) to abuse and to caricature ? I am very busy and rarely write 
letters, but I would not use the hand of another to an old friend.’ 
On removing to Curzon Street in 1881, he writes: ‘I no longer 
dwell in the house in Park Lane where I once had the pleasure of 
receiving you, but I am very near the rose and smell of it.’ 

Mrs. Gaskell is found complaining of the injury serial publication 
does to her novels : ‘ Iam writing a good deal in addition to the last 
quarter of the story’ (‘ North and South ’) ‘ which had to be very 
much compressed and spoiled to suit the purposes of ‘ Household 
Words.”’ On the other hand she expresses her sorrow that 
another of her stories in its volume form is too short for the 
Baron’s purposes: ‘I am very sorry, but alas! I had no more to 
say, having at last married Eleanor happily.’ 

There are letters from Hawthorne, and Washington Irving, and 
Longfellow.' The last-named writes: ‘I hope that the “ Tales of a 
Wayside Inn ” may be as successful in Germany as you anticipate. 
... You will, I think, be glad to know that they have had a great 
sale in this country: the first edition of 15,000 copies has been 
exhausted, and a second of 5,000 published.’ ‘ Your very generous 
addition,’ he afterwards writes, ‘to the original sum agreed upon 
between us is pleasant to me, less for the sum itself than for the trait 
of character it reveals in you, and the proof of your liberal way of 
dealing ;’ and again: ‘I hasten to acknowledge your cheque, and 
to thank you for this recognition of silent international copyright.’ 

Charles Lever’s letters are more frank than those of his brother 
authors. ‘I am aware,’ he says, ‘that the fact cannot in any way 
affect your view of the matter, but it is as well I should mention 
what, after all, is the only test of an author’s actual repute and 
standing in his own country—viz. the money value of his writings 
—that for this same story I receive a sum little short of three 
thousand pounds.’ The story was the‘ Knight of Gwynne,’ which, 


1 In the case of American authors the Baron of course undertakes that their 
books shall not be exported to the States. 
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it may be noticed, is an extremely long one. There is nothing 
more fallacious than the comparison made between the sums made 
by authors past and present, without taking the length of their 
works into consideration. Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, and George 
Eliot often wrote novels that would make double those of the 
ordinary three-volume type. Of the portrait of himself prefixed 
to ‘Jack Hinton,’ Lever writes: ‘It is not, at least so say my 
friends, a resemblance, and I can myself assure you that I do not 
squint, which it does abominably. I believe such things are 
usually given to the world far less from any desire of the public 
to deceive the author than from the author’s own desire to be seen. 
I must confess I have no longings on this subject, and believe my 
trash will read just as well without the assistance of my counte- 
nance.’ He expresses a wish to see ‘The Confessions of Con 
Cregan’ in the Leipzig edition. ‘It was, though unacknowledged 
by me, one of the most successful of my novels.’ He also refers to 
‘Horace Templeton’ as being his, the paternity of which we believe 
has not been publicly acknowledged even yet. 

Charles Kingsley writes: ‘I may say that “ Hypatia,” from what 
both Bunsen and his Excellency Von Usedom have told me in 
stronger terms than I shall repeat, ought to have a good sale in 
Germany—better than in England.’ 

Macaulay’s correspondence with the Leipzig house is, in com- 
parison with that of his brother authors, quite voluminous. ‘I 
am glad,’ he writes in 1863, ‘that the first edition of my essays 
has gone off. I wish that I could tell you when my “ History of 
William the Third ” will be published ; but I am almost as ignorant 
about that matter as you can be. The road seems to lengthen 
before me as I proceed.’ In 1856 he writes: ‘I am perfectly 
satisfied with your account of our venture. My success here has 
been very great, I might almost say unprecedented. I have 
already received 20,000/. from Messrs. Longmans. I am ashamed 
to think how many better writers have toiled all their lives 
without making a fifth part of that sum.’ ! 

Of the proposal that he should write an account of English 
literature of the nineteenth century, he says: ‘A complete and 
highly finished account would occupy me many months, a hasty 
sketch would do me no honour. I should not choose to take upon 


' To Macaulay Baron Tauchnitz paid the largest honoraria for the continental 
edition of his works; to Lord Lytton the largest honorarium for any single 
romance, 
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myself the business of estimating the merits of my contem- 
poraries; it would be quite impossible for me to speak the truth 
without inflicting pain and making enemies.’ So one would think ; 
and yet there are people to be found who insist upon the ad- 
vantage—to the general public, I suppose, to whom a quarrel 
between literary men has all the charm of the old cock fights— 
of ‘ signed criticism.’ 

Among the many ‘ forgotten fights’ must be reckoned Mrs. 
Norton’s letter to the ‘Times,’ complaining of continental piracy. 
She seems to have given herself little trouble about the facts of 
the case, and to have been in a most ladylike state of ignorance 
about her arrangements even with her own publishers. ‘I have 
received your letter last night. That letter contained the first 
information I have ever received concerning the sale of my copy- 
rights. I did not know, what you state, that the international 
copyright with Germany prevented the possibility of piracy. I 
did not know that you had paid for author’s work both before and 
since such copyright. I did not know that my novels had been 
sold you by publishers. I attacked the system as I supposed it 
to exist ; I regret the discussion.’ Later on she says: ‘I have had 
much greater success than novel-writing could give me in political 
writing, and in the discussion of laws that affect women in 
England.’ 

The most curious, and certainly the most characteristic, letters 
of all are those of Charles Reade. ‘Christie Johnson” and 
* Peg Woffington ”’ he writes, ‘belong to that small class of one- 
volume novels of which England produces not more than six in a 
century. In the compass of one volume they contain as many 
characters and ideas as the good three-volume novels, and their 
fate is as distinct from that of the mere novel as is their reputation 
in England and America,’ 

Again : ‘If you prefer to pay me a fixed sum or a share of the 
profits, I do not care. I know that I am in the hands of a just 
and liberal dealer: only this I beg—let me be paid according to 
my sale. For instance, if you sell fewer copies of me than of Mr. 
Thackeray, pay me less; if you sell more, pay me more... . 
Your collection is a noble one; it contains many authors who are 
superior to me in merit and reputation, but it also contains the 
entire works of many writers who do not come up to my knee.’ 

Thackeray’s correspondence is also characteristic. He writes 
in 1856: ‘Your letter of the 26th March has only just found me 
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on my return from America, where I made a prosperous voyage, 
though I have not quite reached the sum of five hundred thousand 
dollars, which the Allgemeine Zeitung states to be the present 
amount of my savings. Don’t be afraid of your English; a letter 
containing £ is always ina pretty style.’ Curiously enough he 
is the medium of introducing Reade to the Baron as ‘the author 
of “ Christie Johnson” and other most popular stories.’ In 1857 
he writes: ‘I shall leave the agreement for a new book’ (‘The 
Virginians’) ‘to your discretion entirely, premising that my 
publishers here pay me twice as much for it as for “ The 
Newcomes.” ” 

The last deceased author whose letters are quoted in this 
interesting volume is Trollope. He writes, in 1872, from New 
York: ‘My dear Baron Tauchnitz,—On arriving here yesterday I 
find by the “ New York Morning Herald ” that I had compromised 
my long lawsuit with you by accepting from you an enormous 
sum that made my mouth water. It is odd that they should now 
for a second time pick me out as the object of litigation, as I 
never had any contention with any publisher; though, either on 
my own account or that of others, I suppose I have had more 
dealings with publishers than any man living.’ 

There is a general notion that Baron Tauchnitz only publishes 
English works; this, however, is only a small portion of his un- 
dertaking ; he publishes works in Greek, Latin, German, French, 
and Hebrew; a collection of German authors, of French classics, 
of Grecian and Roman classics, of logarithmic handbooks, of juris- 
prudence and of theology (including the Fathers). Besides these 
there are dictionaries and miscellaneous works, and an excel- 
lent Series for the Young in English. In 1869 Baron Tauchnitz 
dedicated his thousandth volume to ‘my English and American 
authors, as a token of esteem for the living and a tribute to the 
remembrance of the dead.’ In 1881 he celebrated the publication 
of his two-thousandth volume by a History of English literature 
in the reign of Victoria with facsimiles of the signatures of all the 
authors photographed from their correspondence or agreements ; 
and now he crowns the edifice of his labours with this jubilee 
volume—a record not only interesting in itself, but illustrative 
of good feeling between a publisher and his authors apparently 
unbroken for fifty years. 
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THE last theory of tittlebats of which I remember to have heard 
anything was that broached by Mr. Pickwick in connection with 
his profound and celebrated researches into the Origin of the 
Hampstead Ponds. The suggestion of a causal connection between 
organism and environment, thus implied by the very title of Mr. 
Pickwick’s paper, might lead one to suppose that the philosopher 
of the Fleet may have been really an early evolutionist, a Dar- 
winian before Darwin, and an unconscious precursor of the now 
fashionable biologists, who account for everything on the Topsy 
principle of supposing that it ‘growed so.’ For undoubtedly the 
tittlebat was developed in, for, and by his native ponds, and any 
comprehensive theory of his existence and history must necessarily 
begin with the environment that produced him. Unfortunately, 
however, nothing now remains of Mr. Pickwick’s valuable dis- 
quisition, except the bare title, enshrined among the posthumous 
papers of the club that bore his name; and I am therefore 
compelled, in reconstructing the theory of tittlebats on my own 
account, entirely to ignore the labours of my distinguished prede- 
cessor, and begin again de novo from the very outset. 

The name itself of the tittlebat, I regret to say, appears in Mr. 
Pickwick’s lost memoir in so debased and corrupt a form as scarcely 
to be recognisable to the philological student. His true title, I 
need hardly remark in this age of enquiry, ought to be stickleback ; 
and he is so called in virtue of the stickles, spines, thorns, or 
prickles which represent and replace the first dorsal fin in all his 
kindred. But though the stickleback is so small a fish as even to 
have excited the scorn and ridicule of our great novelist, he can 
boast of almost as many aliases as the French counts and other 
sporting gentlemen who periodically return to journalistic fame 
under the evergreen heading of ‘The Great Turf Frauds.’ Besides 
his recognised literary English name of Stickleback, with its vul- 
gar London variant Tittlebat, he is also diversely known to the 
ingenuous youth of this kingdom as the Banestickle, the Jack 
Bannel, the Harry Banning, the Sharpling, the Banticle, the 
Tanticle, the Hackle, the Sharpnails, the Stanstickle, the Tommy 
Parsy, the Prickleback, the Barmy, and the Tinker; all names 
implying at once a certain amount of affectionate regard on the 
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part of his sponsors not uncombined with a due respect (the child 
of experience) for his remarkable offensive and defensive powers. 
A true theory of tittlebats would have to account not only for the 
peculiarities of bony structure which have secured the stickleback 
these his many names, but also for the oddities of domestic 
arrangement which I shall further unfold in the course of this 
article. 

The common English stickleback, with whom I propose here 
chiefly to deal, is a freshwater fish, much discovered in ponds and 
small rivers, and abundant everywhere in the neighbourhood of 
London. Many famous anglers, as Frank Buckland used to 
observe, were first ‘entered’ for the noble sport by fishing for 
stickleback in the Regent’s Canal. The fishing is most frequently 
pursued in the following fashion. You take a stick with a piece 
of thread tied to it, and a short bit of worm fastened to the string 
by the middle without any hook or even a bent pin to represent 
one. When the stickleback, who is naturally a greedy feeder, 
approaches the worm, he quickly swallows it, and you pull him up 
with a jerk before he has had time effectually to disgorge his 
gulped-down mouthful. Expert anglers at this particular task 
have even been known to jerk up two sticklebacks at a time, each 
intent upon one end of the worm; but this is a fine point of 
science not to be imitated by the uninstructed tiro. The fish, 
when landed, are consigned to pickle-bottles filled with water, and 
are commonly sold to the proprietors of domestic aquariums for 
the small charge of a penny a dozen. In this way, a working 
acquaintance with the habits and manners and peculiarities of the 
stickleback has been generally diffused throughout a large portion 
of the unscientific British population. 

Nevertheless, I hold it is a fatal error to suppose that the 
theory of tittlebats falls in any way below the dignity of a profound 
philosopher. On the contrary, there are points in the psychology 
and physiology of the common stickleback which merit the close 
and undivided attention of the most accomplished naturalist. 

I will begin with one of the best known habits of the stickle- 
back, its nest-building instinct; because that is really the one of 
its peculiarities which most affects the theory of tittlebats, and has 
the deepest interest and the widest implications for the general 
reader. 

If you put a pair of assorted sticklebacks into a small aquarium, 
and supply them well with food during the early spring, you will 
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find that after a short time the male fish begins to undergo a 
remarkable change of personal appearance. His coloration grows 
brighter and more beautiful ; his throat and belly assume a deep 
crimson hue; his eyes acquire a brilliant bluish-green metallic 
lustre, like the gorget of a humming-bird ; and in the well-chosen 
words of his panegyrist, Mr. Warington, his whole body becomes 
almost translucent, and seems to glow as with some mysterious 
internal brightness. It is the season of courtship, and the stickle- 
back is adorning himself in his courting suit. 

In the spring a ruddier crimson comes upon the robin’s breast, 

In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest, 

In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished dove, 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 
The name of the stickleback falls unfortunately below the level 
of the lyrical muse, or else he might perhaps form a fifth member 
in that lovers’ quartet. For no creature decks himself out in more 
gorgeous nuptial colours, or arrays himself more like Solomon in 
all his glory against his wedding-day, than the common little 
Hampstead tittlebat of Mr. Pickwick’s missing dissertation. 

Theoretically, of course (and we are all on the theory of tittle- 

bats here), this assumption by the stickleback of special colours 
and ornaments for the pairing season is all of a piece with the 
numerous other devices of nature for securing the due selection by 
animals of the handsomest, strongest, and most vigorous mates, 
Many of the more brilliant animals don their finest decorations 
for the period of courtship only. The crests and lappets of the 
herons and egrets are developed and retained during the summer 
alone: they fall off as soon as winter arrives. The African widow- 
birds deck themselves out in the nesting season with very long 
and conspicuous plumes, which disappear again, and leave them as 
mere inconspicuous little brown birds, after the brood is reared. 
The crested newt puts on his vandyked head gear, and dapples his 
body with orange and crimson spots, at the approach of spring-tide. 
The speckled trout becomes livelier in hue; the salmon shine 
with brighter silver; the lizards acquire their metallic throat- 
pouches. It is at such times alone that the face of the mandrill 
glows with blue and purple, or that the rhesus monkey blushes a 
vivid crimson. Throughout the whole of nature, in fact, all the 
most beautiful animals attain their highest beauty in the season 
of courtship, and many which are never beautiful at other times 
then put on the most decorative ornaments or the most gorgeous 
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colouring. This is true alike of the wings of butterflies, and of 
the song of crickets; it is true of the gemmeous dragonet and of the 
butterfly gurnard, of the peacock and the humming-bird, of the 
bird of paradise and the argus pheasant, of the perfume of the 
musk deer and the antlers of the stag, of the lion’s mane and the 
monkeys’ beards, crests, and gorgets. All alike are assumed for 
the selfsame purpose, and all are useful merely to charm the fickle 
senses of the proverbially coyer and more uncertain sex. 

The stickleback has acquired his gorgeous wedding garb, in 
accordance with a general law of animal life, in order to please 
and attract to himself the attention of his esthetic and fastidious 
mates. ‘After the breeding season,’ says Mr. Darwin, ‘ these 
colours all change, the throat and belly become of a paler red, 
the back more green, and the glowing tints subside.’ More- 
over, as usually happens in the case of all highly decorated 
animals, your stickleback further resembles Solomon in being a 
most undisguised polygamist in the natural state ; and his brilliant 
hues have, no doubt, been developed to charm and draw to his 
side as many as possible of the female fish. Polygamous animals, 
in other words, are always handsome, because only the handsomest 
sueceed in attracting to themselves a harem, and so handing 
on their peculiarities to future generations. Furthermore, the 
sticklebacks are all great fighters; and it may be broadly laid 
down once more as a general principle of animal life, and at the 
same time a contribution to the theory of tittlebats, that all very 
handsome and decorated creatures are naturally pugnacious of 
disposition. Thus stags fight one another with their branching 
antlers for the possession of the does. Salmon constantly join 
battle and tear one another to pieces savagely on the recognised 
spawning beds. The polygamous ruff, distinguished from his 
sober-suited mate the reeve by his curious crest, and by the great 
collar of plumes from which his name is taken, is as full of the 
Homeric joy of battle as a gamecock, and quite as gamey. The 
wild Sumatran ancestor of our own barndoor fowl ‘ does battle in 
defence of his seraglio till one of the combatants drops down dead.’ 
Black cock and capercailzie assemble annually at regular tourna- 
ments, to fight one another, and display their beauty before their 
expectant and undecided dames ; and on such occasions Kovalevsky 
has seen the snow of their arenas in Russia all red with blood, and 
covered with the torn-out feathers of the champions. Most of the 
handsomest birds and animals, indeed, are provided with special 
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weapons for these fierce encounters, such as the spurs of game 
birds, the horns of antelopes, the antlers of stags, the tusks of the 
musk deer, the wing darts of the palamedia, and the fierce spiny 
fins of the most decorative fishes. Even the dainty little humming- 
birds themselves are prodigious fighters, and I have seen them 
engaging one another in their aerial battles with the utmost pluck, 
vigour, and endurance. Furthermore, beauty in animals is almost 
always accompanied, as Dr. Giinther has observed, by a very hasty 
and irritable temper. 

And now, I think, we are beginning to get a little nearer 
towards the theory of tittlebats. For the male stickleback is a 
prodigious warrior, and when he meets a rival of his own kind, he 
engages with him at once in deadly warfare. Their battles, says 
Mr. Darwin, are at times desperate, for these puny combatants 
fasten tight on each other for several seconds, tumbling over and 
over again, until their strength appears utterly exhausted. Bold 
and pugnacious as they are, however, it is only my lords who thus 
fiercely contend with one another; their demure little mates 
remain always perfectly pacific, gentle,and even-tempered. With 
the rough-tailed stickleback, the males while fighting swim round 
and round one another, biting and endeavouring to pierce each 
other’s mailed skin with their raised lateral spines or lances, 
Small as they are, their bite is very severe, and inflicts a deadly 
wound upon their antagonist ; and Mr. Noel Humphreys remarks 
that they use their lateral spines with fierce effect, so that he has 
seen one brave stickleback during a stout battle rip up his opponent 
from end to end, till the vanquished hero sank to the bottom and 
died ingloriously. 

It is during the moment of battle, and just before and after it, 
that the colours of all fighting animals become invariably most 
intense. The reason is plain: battle is joined during the mating 
season, and ‘ before the face of maidens and of dames ;’ and, as in 
human tournaments, the ladies stand by to applaud the conquerors 
and to reward their prowess. They are themselves the prize of 
the encounter they stimulate. Besides, the highest physical 
vigour and the highest excitement bring out the greatest beauty 
both of men and animals. The angrier you make a mandrill, the 
more vividly tinted are his cheeks and callosities. The frilled 
lizards and flying dragons glow with all the brightest colours of 
the rainbow when you tease or annoy them. The turkey cock 
swells his crimson wattles and spreads his ruffled feathers to the 
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utmost at sight of a rival or a mischievous boy. There is a little 
hot-tempered fish known as Betta pugnaz, and kept as a sort of 
domestic pet by the Siamese (much as the Christian English 
gentleman of forty or fifty years since kept fighting cocks) to 
display its prowess for the edification of the Mongolian intelligence. 
‘When in a state of quiet,’ says Cantor, ‘its dull colours present 
nothing remarkable; but if two be brought together, or if one 
sees its own image in a looking-glass, the little creature becomes 
suddenly excited, the raised fins and the whole body shine with 
metallic colours of dazzling beauty, while the projected gill-mem- 
brane, waving like a black frill round the throat, adds some- 
thing of grotesqueness to the general appearance. In this state, 
it makes repeated darts at its real or reflected antagonist. But 
both, when taken out of each other’s sight, instantly become quiet.’ 
The fighting fishes, as the Siamese call them, are kept in globes like 
gold fish, and fed from time to time with the larve of mosquitoes, 
The Siamese are as wild after their combats as the Malays are for 
cockfighting, and often stake large sums, or even the freedom of 
themselves and their families, on the prowess and skill of a parti- 
cular Betta. The license to exhibit fish-fights is farmed by 
Government, and brings in a considerable revenue to the King of 
Siam. 

Now, much the same thing happens on a lesser scale during 
the battles of the sticklebacks with their pugnacious rivals. It is 
then especially that their bodies assume the beautiful transparent 
and iridescent colours so poetically described by Mr. Warington. 
Their vitality rises to its highest point, and their eyes sparkle like 
agirl’s at a ball with the most vivacious brilliancy. But when a 
hapless stickleback is conquered in the lists, says Mr. Darwin, 
‘his gallant bearing at once forsakes him; his gay colours fade 
away; and he hides his disgrace among his peaceable companions, 
but is for some time the constant object of his conqueror’s perse- 
cution.’ 

It is pretty clear, then, that the stickles and lateral spines of 
the stickleback have been mainly developed, like the spurs and 
wing-weapons of birds, the tusks of boars, the antlers of deer, and 
the horn’ of lizards, for the purpose of combating rivals in these 
annual utests, and of securing the favour of the female fish. 
The same thing is also true of their beautiful colours, or rather, 
both are but different sides of the same question; for, as Mr. 
Wallace has shown, the most beautiful animal is also the strongest 
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and most efficient, and the periods of high vitality are always accom- 
panied by the most ornamental developments and the most vivid 
colouring. From generation to generation, the strongest, best 
armed, and most brilliant sticklebacks have conquered the feebler 
or uglier in battle, and have been selected as husbands by the 
greater number of their fastidious mates. None but the brave 
deserve the fair; and among sticklebacks, none but the brave 
succeed in winning them. Ido not doubt that the stickles also 
prove incidentally useful to the fish in protecting him from the 
attacks of larger predatory species; sticklebacks are seldom 
attacked by perch or trout, and an instance is on record where a 
pike has been choked by one of these tiny creatures, which 
erected its sharp spines in his throat as the greedy monster tried 
to swallow it; but this secondary purpose is only a derivative one ; 
the spines themselves must originally have been developed, as in 
all other cases, for the wedding tournaments between stickleback 
and stickleback. It is thus that the horns and tusks of higher 
animals primarily produced in the internecine combats of the 
males are occasionally employed for external defence ; thus that 
the spurs and beaks of birds are occasionally turned to the pro- 
tection of their fledglings. But it may be laid down as a general 
law of biology, in spite of misconceptions and misstatements to 
the contrary, that no animal habitually and normally fights any 
other creatures except individuals of its own species. Dog fights 
dog, and tiger tiger ; but game cocks do not engage with turkeys, 
nor do stags usually join battle with buffaloes or bears. 

As soon as the pairing season sets in, the first care of the male 
stickleback is to provide a nest for his wife and children. For the 
stickleback is just as much a nest-builder as any bird ; only, he does 
all the work himself, instead of being aided, as birds usually are, 
in the task of nidification, by his attentive partner. He begins by 
busily collecting a quantity of delicate fibrous material, the tissues 
of water-weeds or of macerated land-plants, which he mats with 
his mouth into an irregular circular mass, somewhat depressed, 
and about an inch and a quarterin diameter. Then he covers the 
top with similar materials, and leaves in the centre of one side a 
large round aperture to act as a doorway. As he mats the fibres 
together by creeping over them with his body, he cements them 
firmly with the slimy mucus that exudes from his skin. He is a 
quick worker, not to say a jerry builder (anyone can watch the 
whole process easily for himself in a fresh-water aquarium), and 
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he only takes a few hours in getting the entire residence com- 
pleted from basement to coping-stone. As soon as it is finished, 
the little architect sets out on his quest of a partner or partners 
ready to occupy it. If he meets a rival on the way, the two 
small Turks fight out their differences at once on the spot, while 
the bride-elect amicably stands by expectant, and accepts the 
conqueror. When she emerges from her hiding-place under the 
waving weeds and comes out, the guerdon of his prowess, to 
survey the nest he has deftly woven for her, the tiny sultan posi- 
tively dances and curvets around her, ‘mad with delight,’ as an 
acute observer has well worded it. ‘ He darts round her in every 
direction ; then to his accumulated materials for the nest; then 
back again in an instant, and as she does not advance he endea- 
vours to push her with his snout, and then tries to pull her by the 
tail and side-spine to the nest.’ Indeed, there is a deal more 
that is human and natural in the lives of all these little de- 
spised creatures than the people who laugh at theories of tittlebats 
have ever stooped to notice or discover. 

As soon as the stickleback has duly inducted the partner of 
his choice with many caresses into the home he has built for her, 
or rather for her offspring, he introduces her by the door he has 
left in the side into the closed chamber. In a few minutes the 
bride has laid two or three tiny transparent yellow eggs, after 
which she bores a hole with her snout on the side of the nest 
opposite to that by which she entered, and makes her exit, a 
divorced wife, without further formalities. ‘The nest,’ says Dr. 
Giinther, ‘has now two doors, and the eggs are exposed to the 
cool stream of water, which entering by one door flows out at the 
other.” This, of course, by keeping up a fresh and constant 
current, supplies them with the oxygen necessary for hatching. 
Next day, the little sultan goes out again in quest of a fresh mate, 
and brings back his new bride to add a few more eggs to his stock 
of spawn. This operation he repeats daily until the nest is nearly 
full; and then the fond father sets to work himself at the con- 
genial task of incubation. For among fish it is almost always the 
male, not the female, who sits upon the eggs and charges himself 
with the care and education of the young fry. 

For the subsequent stages, I cannot do better than quote 
Frank Buckland’s animated account of a case observed by the 
learned curator of the Norwich Museum. ‘Nothing,’ says the 
genial naturalist and angler, ‘could exceed the attention from 
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this time evinced by the male fish. He kept constant watch over 
the nest, every now and then shaking up the materials and 
dragging out the eggs, and then pushing them into their recep- 
tacles again and tucking them up with his snout, arranging the 
whole to his mind, and again and again adjusting it until he was 
satisfied ; after which he hung or hovered over the surface of the 
nest, his head close to the orifice, the body inclined upwards at an 
angle of about 45°, fanning it with the pectoral fins, aided by a 
side motion of the tail. This curious manceuvre was apparently 
for the purpose of ventilating the spawn; at least by this means 
a current of water was made to set in towards the nest, as was evi- 
dent by the agitation of particles of matter attached to it. This 
fanning, or ventilation, was frequently repeated every day till 
the young were hatched ; and sometimes the little fellow would 
dive head foremost into his nursery and bring out a mouthful of 
sand, which he would carry to some distance and discharge with a 
puff. At the end of a month the young ones were first perceived. 
The nest was built on the 23rd of April; the young appeared on 
the 21st of May.’ 

After the young are actually hatched, the fond parent only 
redoubles his delicate attentions. He never leaves the precincts 
of home by day or night; and he guards the nest with the utmost 
pertinacity, allowing no stray intruder from any side to approach 
it. Ifa greedy water-beetle or other enemy comes near the young, 
this exemplary father runs full tilt at him with his armed spines, 
pounces upon him broadside, and unceremoniously shoves or 
tumbles him over. If you try to disturb him in an aquarium 
with a stick or pencil, he will charge at it smartly, and strike it 
so hard that the blow can be distinctly felt by the hand that holds 
it. Among the enemies he has to repel on such occasions, I 
regret to say (for the honour of maternity I would fain conceal 
the fact), are the mothers themselves of his little charges, who wish 
to emulate Saturn and the common rabbit by making a dinner off 
their own flesh and blood. ‘ Fora whole month,’ says Dr. Giinther, 
‘he watches over his treasure, defending it stoutly against all 
invaders, and especially against his own wives, who have a great 
desire to get at the eggs.’ Those unnatural parents, indeed, 
make such a dead set upon their young and the devoted father who 
_ guards them, that, as Mr. Darwin cynically observes, ‘it would be 
no small relief to him if after depositing their eggs they were 
immediately devoured by some enemy, for he is forced incessantly 
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to drive them from the nest.’ Let us trust that the wedded 
stickleback himself never indulges in such uxoricidal fancies. 

The fry when hatched are at first so very minute and trans- 
parent that you can with difficulty perceive them in the water of 
an aquarium, and even so only by the gentle fluttering motion of 
their wee fins. Their good papa continues, however, to perform 
the duties of a nurse for them with profound vigilance, confining 
them at first to the meshes of the nest, and when they stray too 
far, gently leading them back with unremitting kindness to the 
path of duty. By degrees, as their knowledge of the world 
increases, he wisely allows them to indulge in greater excursions, 
and hollows out for them a small basin in the sand of the bottom, 
where they may disport themselves at their ease until they grow 
strong enough to venture on a wider range of thought and action. 
If rival papas or hungry mammas attempt to devour them, he falls 
upon the assailants in a violent fury, and carried away, it would 
appear, by the warmth of his feelings, occasionally goes so far as 
actually to indulge in acts of cannibalism. For this I do not 
commend him. No amount of ethical enthusiasm can ever jus- 
tify a truly moral being in devouring the persons of his fallen 
enemies, 

Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society are probably aware 
that in the neighbourhood of London, and more precisely through 
the parish of Wandsworth, there flows a minor tributary of Thames, 
by name the Wandle. This stream, as the sportive youth of 
South London know full well, abounds in sticklebacks of all ages 
and sexes: and here it was that Mr. Smee, one of the chief con- 
tributors to the modern theory of tittlebats, first observed their 
habits and manners. ‘They are very pugnacious and cunning 
creatures,’ says he, in his charming work ‘My Garden.’ ‘ They 
build a nest and protect it. In the middle of May I observed a 
stickleback evidently guarding a circle of about two inches in 
diameter, and chasing away every other fish which came within 
his domain. On closer examination, I saw at the bottom a small 
circular plate of the same size, made of fibre, but arranged level 
with the bed of the stream. Suspecting a nest, I carefully raised 
it, when it proved to contain two parcels of eggs, which were about 
the size of a large pin’s head. I immediately replaced the 
material as well as I could in its former place ; but the stickleback 
was not at all satisfied with my arrangement, and set to work dili- 
gently to adjust it himself. He brought little bits of fibre, and 
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thrust them into the mass, and re-arranged the larger fibres. 
When he was perfectly satisfied with what he had done, he 
mounted guard and rushed at any other fish which came near him. 
Afterwards, I found these nests by scores, each protected by its 
guardian stickleback: and in the month of May I can always 
delight my visitors by showing them a nest presided over by the 
pugnacious little fish.’ I may add that similar nests are to be 
found in almost every brook or pond in England at the appropriate 
season: only, you must be born with the proper eye for seeing 
them. It is not every man who can discern stickleback. I once 
conducted a statistical survey of all the lizards inhabiting Great 
Britain and Ireland, and came to the conclusion, as the result of 
my census, that the lacertine population of the United Kingdom 
numbers at least two hundred millions, or more than five times 
the human beings: and yet how often most people on their walks 
abroad meet a man, and how very, very seldom they happen upon 
a lizard. 

Sticklebacks are not by any means the only fish which thus 
take care of their helpless progeny during the first weeks of 
infancy. It must be remembered that our acquaintance with the 
domestic habits and manners of fishes, and especially of the 
marine species, is but sporadic and fragmentary: opportunities 
for observation are rare on the sea-bottom, while as for aquariums, 
the life there is so strained and unnatural that we learn for the 
most part little more from that source than one would learn of the 
intricacies of human existence by watching the interiors of prisons 
and of convents. But even among the few fish at all intimately 
known to us at present, there are several which deserve high com- 
mendation for their able and conscientious discharge of their pater- 
nal duties. (ertain catfish, for example, and many other species, 
construct nests like good fathers, and guard the spawn deposited 
in them by their unnatural spouses. One siluroid bearing the 
suggestive classical name of Arius actually carries the eggs about 
with him in his own mouth, and there devotedly hatches them. 
There is a fish of the Sea of Galilee, locally supposed to be the 
very kind from whose mouth St. Peter took the miraculous denarius 
for the payment of the Apostles’ tribute, and this pious and well- 
principled creature (even his scientific name is Chromis sacra) 
holds his eggs in the same fashion, and hatches them out in his 
capacious pharynx. Among the pipe-fish and sea-horses, including 
the well-known hippocampus of the Mediterranean and the West- 
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minster Aquarium, nature has gone one step further in the direc- 
tion of parental supervision. These fish have a regular pouch like 
the kangaroo, in which the excellent papa retains the young till 
they are of full age to shift for themselves. 

Yet even here it is the fond father, not the gay and careless 
mother, who wheels about the family perambulator: only two 
known cases occur among fish where the mother takes any part at 
all in the hatching or education of her own young. One is a cat- 
fish from British Guiana, whose under surface becomes soft and 
spongy after the spawning season. The mother, as soon as she 
has laid her eggs, presses them hard into this spongy integument 
by lying on top of them. There they stick, and she carries them 
about in the pits thus formed, much as the familiar Surinam toad 
carries about her hatching ova and tadpoles in the skin of her 
back. The other instance is that of a singular pipe-fish from the 
Indian Ocean, who forms a pouch for her young by allowing her 
ventral fins to coalesce with the soft skin of her under surface. 
These two examples of devoted maternity, however, scarcely suffice 
to absolve the mother-fish as a class from the general charge of 
heartless desertion brought against them by modern ichthyologists. 

It is worth while, perhaps, to note in passing (since a theory 
of tittlebats is nothing if not exhaustive) that the eggs of stickle- 
back are larger in proportion to the size of the full-grown indi- 
vidual than those of any other known fish. Why is this? Simply 
because the stickleback are good fathers, who take great care of 
their callow young. (I don’t know what callow means, as applied 
to a fish, but I feel sure it is a neat and appropriate epithet.) 
Where the chances of infant mortality rule high, the mother 
animal must produce vast numbers of small and ill-supplied eggs 
in order to provide against the adverse possibilities. That careless 
parent, the cod, who lays her spawn unprotected upon the shallow 
banks, for thousands of greedy enemies to devour, often produces 
at a single birth as many as from four to nine million separate eggs. 
But just in proportion as the eggs and young are more efficiently 
guarded and provided for in life does it become possible to econo- 
mise in the number of germs originally produced, and to give 
each at the outset a fair supply of yolk to start well in life with. 
Compare the myriad tiny black seeds of the poppy, which take 
their even chances anywhere that fate may carry them, with the 
richly stored bean or pea or filbert, well provided with nutriment 
for the growing seedling, and you will see at once the force of the 
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analogy here intended. The cod-fish lays a great many ill- 
supplied eggs, and lets them shift for themselves in the open sea 
as best they may, on the off chance of one among four millions or 
so reaching maturity; the stickleback lays comparatively few 
large and well-supplied eggs, but the amiable father watches with 
tender solicitude over the safety of all, so that on an average two 
at least out of each mother’s small brood must needs survive to 
years of adult sticklebackhood. 

I have spoken of the stickleback genus so far as though, like 
the French Republic, it were one and indivisible. Such, however, 
is not the case. The family has split up into several minor sec- 
tions, each adapted to particular situations. There are some ten 
known species of stickleback, and the facts hitherto noted apply 
most especially (save in a few instances) to one above all others 
among them, the common British three-spined stickleback. All 
the varieties are pretty much alike in all essential points, having 
the same long flat-sided bodies, with hard cheeks, while parts of 
the skeleton usually form an external coat of mail, and grow out 
into large scutes or shields along the sides. On their back are 
more or fewer of the spines from which the entire group take 
their generic name, nine in one species, fifteen in another, three 
only in the commonest English form, and no more than two in 
the pretty little North American example. One of them has 
adapted itself to brackish water and the open sea; the others are 
all freshwater forms, though most of them at a pinch can manage 
a sea voyage without serious damage to their constitutions. They 
are a North Temperate family by origin: in other words, they 
have sprung up in the rivers of the sub-Arctic zone, and have 
not yet spread beyond the Arctic and temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Our common little British river stickleback, the familiar 
tittlebat of the Serpentine and the Hampstead Ponds, is the 
three-spined form, Gastrostews aculeatus ; and he has generally, 
in addition to his offensive spines, a series of defensive shields or 
plates along the gleaming side of the body. In Central Europe, 
however, these shields generally disappear, I suppose through the 
absence of some dangerous enemy to whose attacks the little 
creature is habitually subject in our British waters. This last 
idea, however, must be accepted as purely theoretical, for I cannot 
suggest who that enemy may be. The three-spined stickleback 
is a very active and voracious little fellow, exceedingly destructive 
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to the fry of carp or trout, and therefore of course highly detri- 
mental in ponds where the preservation of larger fish is a matter 
of interest. It is scarcely to be conceived, says our great pisci- 
cultural authority, Dr. Giinther, what damage these little creatures 
do, or how prejudicial they are to the increase of all the other 
fishes among whom they live. Their industry, sagacity, greedi- 
ness, and success in seeking out and destroying all the young fry 
that come in their way are indeed simply marvellous. To take a 
single instance, a small three-spined stickleback kept in an 
aquarium devoured in five hours’ time, by actual observation, 
seventy-four young dace, each a quarter of an inch long. Two 
days after, the same unconscionable little gourmand swallowed 
sixty-two, and seemed as hungry at the end of that bout as if he 
had never tasted breakfast. Considering that stickleback some- 
times simply swarm in rivers, ascending them facto agmine in 
amazing shoals, the damage they are calculated to do to the trout 
and bream fishery can only be adequately known to Professor 
Huxley, who has long and truly urged that the number of fish 
caught or destroyed by man’s will sinks into what the French 
scientists call une quantité négligeable by the side of the havoc 
everywhere wrought through the natural enemies of each species. 

Our other native British freshwater kinds are the nine-spined 
stickleback (commonly called the ten-spined out of pure cussed- 
ness) and the four-spined, also known as the smooth-tailed, though 
authorities differ much as to the division of species, some making 
many and some few. The nine-spined variety is a very small 
kind, more or less estuarine and semi-marine in his tastes, a fre- 
quenter of the river banks about Southend and Chatham, and 
much given to migrating in shoals up the creeks and backwaters 
in early spring. He can also generally be discovered at the Ship 
or the Trafalgar during the fish-dinner season, trying to pass 
himself off in good company as a distinguished fish among a 
plateful of whitebait ; but his imposture may be easily detected 
by observing the tiny stickles on his back, which are too small, 
indeed, to make him unpleasant eating, but quite big enough te 
prevent him from giving himself any aristocratic airs on the 
strength of his resemblance to a parliamentary delicacy. His 
sides are perfectly smooth and unprotected, and he may be inves- 
tigated by the curious, nest and all, nearly everywhere among the 
brackish marshes of the Thames estuary. 

The fifteen-spined stickleback or sea-adder is our one marine 
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English species, common on many parts of the British coast, and 
specially observed by competent naturalists in Cornwall and the 
Orkneys. This salt-water descendant of the little river tittlebat 
grows, as might naturally be expected, to a larger size in his more 
spacious environment, and reaches the dimensions of an average 
trout. He never ascends rivers, even to spawn, but weaves his 
nest of seaweed or coralline under some overhanging ledge, and 
guards his bright amber-coloured eggs with the same jealous care 
as his freshwater relations. His personal appearance is chiefly 
remarkable for the very elongated form which procures him the 
name of adder, as well as for the prolonged snout, not unlike a 
garfish, and the rows of shields that protect his side with a perfect 
coat of sheeny sheet armour. That admirable observer, Mr. 
Richard Couch, of Mevagissey, to whom, with Mr. Jonathan 
Couch, we owe most of our knowledge of marine fish-life, was the 
first to watch his manner of nesting. He found that the marine 
stickleback built its home in shallow water, where the bottom was 
thickly covered with sea-wrack, and that it bound the materials 
together with an elastic thread, resembling silk, which hardens by 
exposure to water, but the mode of whose secretion has not yet 
been determined. Mr. Couch visited one of the nests every day 
for three weeks, and saw the parent stickleback invariably mount- 
ing guard over it with military precision. When he ventured to 
disturb part of the materials, the fish immediately set about 
repairing the damage, by drawing together the sides of the open- 
ing, so as to conceal once more the eggs which the too curious 
naturalist had exposed to view. Stickleback will tolerate no 
eaves-dropping intrusion into the sacred privacy of domestic life. 
Society journalism is quite unknown among them. 

These few remarks complete in outline the theory of tittlebats 
which I venture tentatively to suggest in substitution for Mr. 
Pickwick’s lost and lamented essay. As its moral may not be 
immediately apparent to the young, the gay, the giddy, and the 
thoughtless, I shall not hesitate to append one in the undisguised 
form borrowed by modern ethical writers from A‘sop’s fables. If 
any of my didactic reflections scattered through the text shall 
have induced only one serious stickleback to abandon polygamy 
or to renounce cannibalism, I shall feel that this article has not 
been written in vain. 
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A MODERN PERSIAN TALE, 


I nEARD the following story from the lips of one of the camel- 
owners who accompanied me on a journey from Bagdad to 
Teheran. A dispute was going on between this man and a newly 
engaged assistant, and as I have always been curious to study the 
customs of the country I happen to be travelling in, I hastened 
to the spot to find out the cause of the altercation. Most of the 
camels were kneeling on the ground outside the caravanserai 
where we had taken up our quarters for the night. Some few 
were taking advantage of the last rays of light to browse the 
scanty herbage growing amongst the fallen stones, the mules were 
tethered in groups, and the burdens were lying about in picturesque 
confusion. Round the newly lighted camp-fire, where the huge 
cauldron, containing a savoury stew, was beginning to simmer, 
were seated or lying a group of sinewy, rather sinister-looking 
men, wearing the characteristic head-dress of the Bagdad muleteers 
and camel-drivers, viz. a red fez with a variegated silk handker- 
chief secured round it by long skeins of camel’s-hair wool. 

‘T have told you a thousand times,’ said one stalwart-looking 
fellow, whose rich garments and handsome turban marked him out 
as an important personage, ‘I have told you a thousand times,’ he 
repeated, addressing his assistant, a low-browed, ferocious-looking 
young Arab, ¢ not to ill-treat your camels. Any of these gentlemen, 
who have long experience and have seen many roads, will tell you 
that, beyond an occasional kick in the stomach to make him get up, 
ora pat on the shoulder with your staff to make him kneel, it is not 
safe to strike a camel. Your beard is only spronting, and you 
have scarcely worn out a single pair of sandals on the stones, and 
yet you presume to dispute with me as to the treatment of camels. 
Take care lest it may happen to you as it befell the Hamadani 
Abdullah, who now begs his bread in the streets of Teheran, and 
all owing to his ill-treatment of a camel. If God had not shown 
him mercy, and allowed him time to repent of his sins, his bones 
would have been whitening amongst the hillocks we shall pass to- 
morrow.’ Here the eloquence of the infuriated orator was put a 
stop to by a hoarse whisper of ‘Sahib,’ meaning myself, upon 
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which the whole of his listeners somewhat reluctantly rose to their 
feet. 

‘Pray do not trouble yourself,’ I cried eagerly ; ‘remain at peace, 
I pray you, and allow the Hajji to tell us the story of Abdullah, 
the cruel camel-driver. I have often heard of it, but now I shall 
be highly satisfied if I may hear it in the words of one so well 
acquainted with the facts as our good head camel-driver, Hajji 
Nasrullah.’ 

‘The Sahib is quite right in speaking thus out of the benevo- 
lence of his heart. I was in the very caravan to which Abdullah 
belonged, and if his Excellency will partake of our humble fare,’ 
added the Hajji, pointing to the now bubbling cauldron, ‘ I will tell 
the tale whilst the stew finishes cooking.’ I hastened to take a 
place in the circle, and calling to my servant, who was, of course, 
following me about, I ordered tea and calians ' to be brought. 

The Hajji, after a good pull at his calian, passed it on to the 
next most distinguished member of the company, and began as 
follows :— 

‘ Abdullah the Hamadani was known in those days, about the 
time that young scoundrel was born, as the strongest of all the 
camel-drivers of Hamadan. I have seen him handle a half-load as 
I might handle a sugar-loaf; and once, merely to show off the 
strength he possessed, he lifted me from the ground and held me 
out at arm’s length. He was known and celebrated for his vigour 
on every road between Bagdad and Meshed, and Resht and 
Bushire, so that every owner of camels who had a hard job to do 
was anxious to secure his services. Had he only been as wise as 
he was strong, he would soon have had a camel or two of his own, 
and might by this time even have been the leader of a large 
caravan ; but he was too fond of pleasure, and the tomans earned by 
trudging along the weary 800 miles from Bagdad to Teheran were 
squandered in a few days in the bazaars of the latter city. More- 
over, Abdullah was fond of a good bottle of arrack, and when in 
his cups was quarrelsome with men and cruel to his beasts. He 
was therefore always changing masters, and finally was reduced 
by necessity to take service with a certain camel-owner named 
Kerbelai Abbass, whose avarice was so great that he claimed rent 
from a beggar who sat in the shade cast by one of his camels, and 
he had even been known to take advantage of the darkness 
of the night to steal the barley from his own beasts of burden. 


1 The Persian water-pipe; the second a is long. 
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When Abdullah offered his services to this paragon of misers, he 
was accepted without more haggling over the wages than is 
customary ; for Kerbelai rejoiced in his heart, saying, “ For the 
pay of one man I shall secure this Rustem, whose strength is equal 
to that of ten men, and I shall be able to make use of my Lookh! 
camel, that no driver will have anything to do with.” 

‘When the time came for the next caravan, led by Kerbelai 
Abbass, to take its departure for Bagdad, Abdullah made his 
appearance in a very dilapidated condition, and a string of camels 
was assigned to him. The load for each of them was pointed out 
to him, and two bales of unusual size were assigned to the leading 
camel, who was now for the first time shown to his driver. He 
was a huge brute of elephantine proportions, covered from head to 
foot with coarse, reddish-brown hair. The loading went off quietly 
enough, thanks to the sleepy condition of Abdullah, who was still 
partially under the influence of his unclean potations. After three 
or four hours had been spent on the march, the moment arrived 
for a short halt to give the drivers time to readjust the loads and 
indulge in a little refreshment, followed by a water-pipe. By 
this time the effect of the arrack had worn off sufficiently for 
Abdullah to have recovered a fair portion of his usual self-confi- 
dence and swagger. Seeing that the loads of one or two of his 
camels were somewhat awry, he rushed up to them, and, to the 
accompaniment of a storm of foul language, set to work tugging 
them about until they attained what to his still hazy faculties 
appeared a fair state of equilibrium. Now, when it came to the 
turn of the leading camel, he found to his disgust that the un- 
usually heavy loads had frayed through one of the fastening ropes, 
and had got completely out of gear. With a countenance burning 
with rage, Abdullah rushed at the camel and began unfastening 
the load, accompanying this work with many a brutal kick and 
many a sharp knock with his heavy staff on the poor brute’s legs. 
Maddened with pain, the poor beast rushed open-mouthed at 
Abdullah, who, however, met it halfway with so vicious a blow on 
one of the forelegs that the animal gave way beneath the shock 
and fell with violence to the ground. Half-a-dozen camel-drivers 
at once rushed up, and, after ascertaining that the camel’s leg 
was not broken, began inveighing in no measured language against 
the mad and impious cruelty of Abdullah’s conduct. After the 
exchange of a few terms of abuse, chiefly affecting the character 


1 A breed of camels much prized for their strength and endurance. 
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of the female relatives of the contending parties, Abdullah fell 
upon his companions with his club and soon put them to flight ; 
he then returned to his attack on the camel, who had now risen 
to his knees, and after beating him most unmercifully refastened 
the loads with such a strain upon the ropes that they appeared 
tight enough to cut the poor beast in two. He then walked up 
to the place where his discomfited adversaries had assembled, and, 
taking the calian one of them still had in his hand, seated himself 
close to them and began smoking with marked demonstrations of 
contempt. At last a young boy who had accompanied his father 
plucked up courage, and, keeping at a safe distance, began: 

‘You think yourself a great hero, a second Alexander, a 
stronger than Rustem; but you'll have to change your tone before 
sunrise to-morrow ; that is, if you have still sufficient life left in you 
to open your mouth. No one ever beat the Red Devil twice.” 

‘« Black devil yourself, what do you mean by your lies?” 
shouted Abdullah. “I have heard of the Red Devil often before 
now, and I am very glad of an opportunity of bringing him to 
reason. And now hold your row and let me enjoy my pipe, or I'll 
cut your dirty tongue out and ram it down your throat with my 
staff.” 

‘Nothing further occurred during the halt, but when the 
moment for the start arrived Abdullah made his leading camel 
rise from his knees, not by the usual plan of tugging at the nose- 
rope to the accompaniment of quaint guttural sounds, but by a 
series of vicious prods in the poor beast’s belly, to the tune of: 
‘*‘ You red devil, you red devil, I’ll teach you that I am a greater 
devil, and that you must obey me.” 

‘The hairy monster appeared to take no notice of this treat- 
ment beyond a grunt or two of pain, and Abdullah, having got his 
string of camels ready, marched off in triumph in front of the 
whole caravan. He has since told me that his heart felt very 
tight, and that he was worried by a gnawing anxiety, for the Red 
Devil had so terrible a reputation that no camel-driver could be 
got to undertake him. Not only was he unusually fierce and 
quarrelsome where other camels were concerned, but he had been 
known, without the slightest warning, to seize a man by the 
shoulder, throw him under his feet, and trample upon him till life 
was extinct. If he were ill-treated and defeated in his efforts to 
revenge himself on the spot, he had been known time after time 
to get up in the night and search for his enemy, and if he found 
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him asleep there was but little chance of his escaping with his 
life. It was said that he had killed or maimed some twenty 
men. 

‘The remainder of that day’s journey was got over without any 
further occurrence worth noting, and a couple of hours before 
sunset the station was reached. The camels and mules were soon 
established in something like order in the caravanserai, and the 
drivers, after eating their pillau and smoking a couple of calians, 
retired each to his corner for the night, with the exception of a 
few choice spirits, who preferred to spend a couple of hours over 
a pack of well-thumbed cards and a bottle of arrack. Amongst 
these, strange to say, Abdullah was not numbered. He had 
selected a sleeping-place not far from the gate of the caravanserai, 
and so situated that he could watch every movement of the Red 
Devil. Rolled up in his rough aba,' with his heavy staff by his 
side, he lay for a long time listening to the drunken shouts that 
proceeded from the little room in the gateway, not far from his 
resting-place. These sounds gradually died out, and as the last 
light was extinguished he began to feel sleepy, and consequently 
half ready to doubt that there was anything to be feared from the 
camel-fiend under his charge. 

‘He was just going off into a heavy sleep, when he was aroused 
by a slight tinkling, which he at once knew to be that of the red 
camel’s bell. By the pale light of the new moon which was just 
rising, Abdullah saw his enemy stretching out his long neck and 
turning his head in every direction, as if to ascertain if anyone 
were watching. His whole body fell a trembling, and his teeth 
appeared to him to clash together with a violence sufficient to 
shiver them into powder. He saw the camel, when apparently 
satisfied that he was unobserved, seize with his strong teeth the 
hair rope that bound the nose of the next on the string to his 
own pack-saddle, and commence gnawing it asunder. Although 
nearly paralysed with fear, Abdullah had still sufficient presence 
of mind left to slip feet foremost from under his cloak into the 
shadow of the doorway and then make for the open country as 
fast as he could tear. After running for about five minutes, it 
occurred to him, as there was no pursuit, that he had probably 
allowed his imagination to get the better of him. Instead of the 
image of his own stalwart frame kneaded into paste by the 
feet of the Red Devil, that wayward faculty now placed before 


1 An overcoat of brown woollen stuff nearly impervious to rain. 
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him a circle of camel-drivers, muleteers, and merchants with an 
odd Mollah! and Mirza? or two, presided over by the keeper of 
the caravanserai, all engaged in discussing the risible tale of the 
discomfiture of Abdullah the pehlivan,? the second Rustem. 
Shaking their beards with laughter, they dwell upon the ridiculous 
picture offered by his trembling knees, his chattering teeth, his 
disordered dress, his feet shoeless, his shaven head capless, with 
other details more absurd than delicate. He cannot stand it; he 
must return at any cost and ascertain what has really happened. 
The camel shall pay for everything ; he will teach the Red Devil 
who is to be the master. 

‘ Now overhanging the caravanserai was a mound, so situated 
that from its summit you could see everything that was passing 
within the walls; this was the place of observation chosen by 
Abdullah. Aided by the moon, which had now risen somewhat 
higher in the heavens, Abdullah made out the strings of mules 
and camels lying in the broad courtyard, and close to each of 
them the brown bundles indicating the presence of the drivers 
sleeping under their abas, There in the shadow he perceived his 
own camels, and as his eyes grew accustomed to peering through 
the darkness, he saw—-Allah have mercy on him !—a vacant place 
at the head of the string, where the Red Devil should have been. 
Where could he be? Abdullah craned over the edge of the little 
platform and saw the monster in the act of kneeling upon his own 
aba! He started back with a loud exclamation, and in so doing 
fell and rolled into a hole close to where he had been standing. 
I must tell you that this was not a kanat‘ hole, as you would 
suppose, but merely the entrance to a room which had been the 
dwelling-place of some poor fellow in olden times. It was cut in 
the solid rock, and the entrance, originally made small to facilitate 
its defence, was now so choked up with fallen earth and rubbish 
that there was scarce room for a man’s body to enter. Abdullah 
had fallen over this pile of rubbish on the floor of the cave some 
two feet lower. For a considerable time he lay half-senseless 
from the sudden shock, and when he began to recover and realised 
the danger he ran, he nearly lost his wits again. He had heard 
of the Red Devil following his enemies by the scent for a whole 
day's march, and he expected him every moment to arrive at the 
entrance of the cave. What chance of escape had he? None, 
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save in the mercy of Allah. Perhaps there was yet time to raise a 
shout which might be heard in the caravanserai. He raised him- 
self up and was just going to peer out when a sudden shadow 
darkened the entrance, and he saw the great hairy neck of his 
pursuer pushed into the cave to within a foot of his face, so that 
he actually felt the warm fetid breath stir his hair. Without a 
moment’s loss of time the fearful monster set to work to remove 
the stones and rubbish that lay between him and his intended 
victim, and Abdullah, driven wild with terror, looked in every 
direction for an outlet to escape by. The cave was too low for 
him to stand up, so he drew back on all-fours as quickly as he 
could. He had proceeded a couple of yards in this manner on 
the sharp stones which strewed the floor when he heard a loud 
hiss, and turning his head perceived two eyes, flaming more 
brightly than rubies, glaring at him from a small niche in the 
end wall his feet had nearly reached. He had scarcely time to 
throw himself flat on his face, with the most heartfelt appeal to 
Allah! he had ever uttered, when he felt something glide rapidly 
along his back, and within three yards of his eyes he witnessed a 
huge snake of the most venomous species—a horned viper in fact 
—in the act of hurling itself out of the cave to seek some other 
place of refuge. But scarcely had the terrified reptile reached 
the issue when it came into contact with the camel, and a short 
though furious encounter ensued, in which, to Abdullah’s horror, 
the Red Devil seemed to have decidedly the best of it, for in a 
minute at the utmost the serpent rolled back into the cave, 
lashing poor Abdullah’s head and face with furious blows of its 
tail, For a moment Abdullah recovered something of his courage, 
and seizing a heavy stone that lay close to his shoulder, he dashed 
it upon the snake’s head with such accuracy of aim as soon to put 
an end to its struggles and fury. Elated by this victory, Ab- 
dullah raised his head to look for his remaining foe. There he 
sat in a position of repose, his spiteful head resting upon the edge 
of the pile of earth Abdullah had fallen over, his fierce red eyes 
glaring and his powerful teeth displayed. With a howl of dismay 
Abdullah retreated to the farthest corner of the shallow cave, his 
eyes fixed upon his ruthless adversary. 

‘For some reason or other the Red Devil appeared to have 
changed his tactics, either owing to the presence of the snake or 
to his having realised the impossibility of reaching Abdullah at 
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the back of the cave without tearing away the solid rock, a work 
for which his soft spongy feet were in no way fitted. At all events 
he now got up and walked away from the cave. Abdullah after a 
time gained courage to peep out, not without a vague hope that 
the Red Devil, disgusted with his undertaking, might have 
returned to the caravanserai. There was no sign of him at the 
entrance. Cautiously creeping out, he suddenly saw him rise up 
from the back of the cave, and had scarcely time to escape his 
frightful jaws by rolling headlong into his place of refuge. He 
now understood the full cunning of the beast he had to deal with, 
and, giving himself up to despair, pulled from his breast a bottle 
of arrack he had kept to welcome his arrival at his destination, 
emptied it on the spot, and soon fell into a deep sleep. 

‘ Meanwhile events were taking place in the caravanserai which 
were destined to assist in working out the fate of Abdullah, as 
preordained by Allah, as a punishment for his cruelty, and as an 
example to all camel-drivers destitute of humanity. With the 
caravan was a certain looti, or blackguard, from Ispahan, who had 
followed with great interest the proceedings of Abdullah with the 
Lookh camel, and had much enjoyed his fight with his companions. 
He had noted what had been said of the revenge likely to be taken 
by the Red Devil, and with the sharpness which distinguishes his 
townspeople he had not failed to observe the effect that statement 
had produced upon Abdullah. He was one of those who sat up to 
the last over the cards and the forbidden drink, and he had not 
fallen asleep when Abdullah took to flight through fear of the camel. 
When the camel followed Abdullah a bright idea dawned upon his 
roguish Ispahani brain, and when he had seen the muleteer driven 
to earth and guarded by the Red Devil he determined to put it 
into execution. Picking up Abdullah’s aba he threw it over his 
own shoulders, and quickly kicking up the remaining camels 
which had been placed under that worthy’s charge, he slipped out 
of the caravanserai after giving the usual gratuity to the sleepy 
keeper. As the light was still very imperfect, nobody noticed that 
the leader of the camels was not Abdullah, and to expect the 
other drivers to meddle with him would be absurd, considering 
the result of their previous interference. The owner of the camels 
had gone to a neighbouring village, and all were too sleepy to run 
after him, besides which Abdullah had a good name for honesty 
and regularity, when actually at his work, and it was taken for 
granted that he had his master’s orders to start early. In their 
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sleepiness they did not notice that the camels were unloaded, and 
they knew that Abdullah was strong enough to load them alone. 
The looti got off scot-free to Ispahan, where he sold the camels. 
I have told you all this that you may understand that every word 
of this story is true, and that you may see how it was that Abdullah 
was left in his cave guarded by the Lookh.' If he had not again 
had recourse to his filthy tipple, when the caravan was about to 
start he might have shouted or attracted the attention of his com- 
panions by throwing stones or by some other device; but, alas! 
at that moment he was lying dead drunk in a corner of his damp, 
dark prison. 

“When he awoke the day was far gone. His head ached fright- 
fully, and he was stiff from head to foot. Nevertheless he made 
a violent effort to drag himself to the opening of the cave, in the 
hope of obtaining assistance from the owners of the caravanserai, 
who, if they heard his shouts, would come out to see what was the 
matter. A violent storm was raging, and the wind was blowing 
straight in his face. He gave a desperate scream for help, but 
hardly had it left his lips when he saw the hideous shape of his 
enemy in front of him. He let himself drop backwards into the 
cave, and, overcome by despair and arrack, again lost consciousness. 
When, after the lapse of many hours, he awoke to life, he was ina 
raging fever; his limbs were racked by frightful pains; he felt as 
if a red-hot ball of iron were whirling through his brain ; his eyes 
appeared to be starting from their sockets; his throat became so 
painful that every time he breathed it felt like swallowing needles, 
and his tongue rattled in his parched mouth like coppers in a 
dervish’s bowl. His sufferings lasted all through the night, and 
were multiplied a thousandfold by the frightful visions that 
assailed him when for a moment excessive fatigue made his eyes 
close in sleep. The camel and the viper, exaggerated in dimen- 
sions and ferocity, formed the groundwork of his delusions. At 
one moment the Red Devil held him stretched on the back by 
the simple process of standing with his four huge feet on his arms 
and legs, and holding his face in his flaming jaws, whilst the viper 
took advantage of his helpless condition to cut through his clothes 
and flesh and drag out his heart with his venomous fangs. Again, 
he saw the camel squatting comfortably on his chest, puffing away 
at a Turkish nargileh, the smoke? of which was none other than the 


' Lookhee is the correct form, the ee corresponding to our » in Persian, 
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horned viper. In short, every horror and folly that could occur to 
a man of Abdullah’s frame of mind was conjured up to torment 
him. His sufferings lasted all through the night, and it was only 
towards sunset on the following day that the fever left him. He 
felt so desperately weak that he could not stir from the spot. All 
night long he lay, chilled through from head to foot, weakened by 
hunger and fever, and a prey to the bitterest remorse. For the 
first time in his life he prayed long and sincerely for forgiveness 
and mercy, and when day broke again it was with a feeling of 
hopefulness that he saw the first sun-rays strike obliquely on the 
wall of his prison. There, close to the gate, lay the camel, looking 
more gigantic and hideous than ever; but he was too well ac- 
quainted with the cunning of his enemy to trust to his appearance 
of being asleep. As the day wore on and his strength partially 
returned, he was assailed by the pangs of hunger. To attempt to 
leave the cave was to seek death in a specially hideous manner, 
but to remain without food was impossible. For three days he 
had not tasted a morsel—he whose daily allowance was about 
twenty pounds of bread, rice, meat, &c. In despair he seized the 
unclean, half-corrupted body of the snake and devoured it on the 
spot.’ 

At this period of the narrative the audience, who had listened 
unmoved to the various sensational incidents hitherto related, 
indulged in a groan of horror, and the narrator took advantage of 
the interruption to swallow a cup of tea and take a pull at his 
calian, after which, with a look round to see if everyone, including 
the ‘ Sahib,’ was attending, he continued as follows :— 

‘Scarcely had Abdullah finished eating the viper when he felt 
his throat parched by a terrible thirst, and was about again to give 
himself up to despair when his eye caught the reflection of the 
sun-rays upon a small pool of rain-water which had collected in the 
hollow scooped out by the camel at the mouth of the cave. With 
heartfelt thankfulness he drank his fill, and then sat down to re- 
flect upon his situation. When the hour came for evening prayer, 
he prostrated himself with his face to the Kebleh, and prayed 
ardently for succour. His courage returned to him after this 
prayer, and he resolved to confront the Red Devil, and try to 
force his way out. With a threatening shout he threw himself 
out of the cave and struck a vigorous blow with his staff upon the 
head of the still slumbering monster. To his surprise, the shaggy 
head, instead of extending its jaws to seize him, toppled over on 
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one side, and an overpowering stench arising from it nearly took 
away his breath. He withdrew to a little distance, and then 
noticed for the first time that the body of the camel was fright- 
fully distorted and swollen. The whole facts of the case were 
revealed to him at once. In his struggle with the serpent the 
Red Devil had been bitten, and had retired in search of some 
herb which his instinct taught him would serve as an antidote. 
When Abdullah had first tried to leave the cave, the camel, 
forgetting everything, had rushed to prevent his escape, his 
strength had then failed him, and he had lain there in the same 
position until the poison had had its effect a few hours later. The 
heat of the sun acting upon the corpse saturated by the rain had 
reduced it to a state of corruption. 

‘Now that the first excitement was over, Abdullah’s strength 
again began to fail. With a violent effort he managed to crawl 
down the steep path leading to the caravanserai, where he filled 
the owner with astonishment by his sudden reappearance. He 
had scarcely time to swallow a mouthful of food before the fever 
was on him again, and this time with such violence that a whole 
month elapsed before he could rise from his carpet. Reduced to 
a shadow of his former self, crippled in every limb, and utterly 
unfit for work, he was obliged to appeal to the charity of a muleteer 
who stopped at the caravanserai, and who gave him a seat on his 
mule as far as Teheran, where you may now see him begging his 
bread, close to the Shah’s mosque. Such is the fate of those who 
ill-treat God’s creatures, and make beasts of themselves by 
swallowing forbidden liquor. I will say no more on this subject, 
as my nose tells me that the stew is just ready for eating. Give 
the Sahib my plate and spoon, and hand me that bowl, for I am 
hungry, and an old man is entitled to his comforts.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIITI. 
VENGEANCE. 


For three or four minutes more they whispered together, after 
which the Hottentot rose to go and find out how things were among 
the Boers below, and see when Frank Muller retired to his tent. 
As soon as he had marked him down he was to come back and 
report to Jess, and then the final.steps were to be decided on. 
When he was gone Jess gave a sigh of relief. This stirring 
up of Jantjé to the boiling point of vengeance had been a 
dreadful thing to nerve herself to do, but now at any rate it was 
done, and the deed settled upon. But what the end of it would be 
none could say. She would practically be a murderess, and she felt 
that sooner or later her guilt would find her out, and then she would 
have little mercy to hope for. Still she had no scruples, for 
after all Frank Muller’s would be a well-merited doom. But 
when all was said and done, it was a dreadful thing to be forced 
to steep her hands in blood, even for Bessie’s sake. If Muller 
were slain, Bessie would marry John, provided John escaped from 
the Boers, and be happy, but what would become of her? Robbed 
of her love and with this crime upon her mind, what could she do 
even if she escaped—except die? It would be better to die 
and never see him again, for her sorrow and her shame were more 
than she could bear. And then she began to think of John till 
all her poor bruised heart seemed to go out towards him. Bessie 
could never love him as she did, she felt sure of that, and yet 
Bessie was to have him by her all her life, and she—she was to 
go away. Well, it was the only thing todo. She would see this 
deed done, and set her sister free, and then if she happened to 
escape she would go—go right away where she would never be 
heard of again. Then at any rate she would have behaved like 
an honourable woman. She sat up and put her hands to her face. 
It was burning hot, though she was wet through and chilled to 
the bone with the raw damp of the night. A fierce fever of mind 
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and body had taken hold of her, worn out as she was with emo- 
tion, hunger, and protracted exposure. But her brain was clear 
enough: she never remembered its being so clear before. Every 
thought that came into her mind seemed to present itself with 
startling vividness, standing out by itself against a black back- 
ground of nothingness, not softened and shaded down one into 
another as thoughts generally are. She seemed to see herself 
wandering away—alone, utterly alone, alone for ever !—whilst in the 
far distance John stood holding Bessie by the hand and gazing after 
her regretfully. Well, she would write to him, since it must be 
so, and bid him one word of farewell. She could not go without 
it. She had a pencil, and in the breast of her dress was the Boer 
pass, the back of which, stained as it was with water, would serve 
the purpose of paper. She drew it out and, bending forward 
towards the light, placed it on her knees. 

‘Good-bye,’ she wrote, ‘good-bye! We can never meet again, 
and it is better that we never should in this world. Whether 
there is another I do not know. If there is, I shall wait for you 
there. If not, then good-bye for ever. Think of me sometimes, 
for I have loved you very dearly, and as nobody will ever love you 
again, and while I live in this or any other world and am myself, 
I shall always love you and you only. Don’t forget me. I never 
shall be really dead to you until I am forgotten. J.’ 

She lifted the paper off her knee and then put it back again 
and began to scribble in verse, quickly and almost without. cor- 
rection. It wasa habit of hers, though she never showed what 
she wrote, and now it asserted itself irresistibly and half 
unconsciously :— 


When hands that clasp thine own in seexiing truth, 
Or linger in caress upon thy head, 

Have rudely broke the idols of thy youth 

And cast them donn amid thy treasured dead, 
Remember me—— 


When she had got thus far she stopped, dissatisfied, and running 
her pencil through the lines began afresh :— 

Tf I should die to-night 

Then would’st thou look upon my quict face, 

Before they laid me in my resting-place, 

And deem that death had made it almost fair, 

And laying snow-white flowers against my hair 

Would’st on my cold cheek tender hisses press 

And fold my hands with lingering caress, 

Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night ! 
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If I should die to-night 

Then would’st thou call to mind with loving thought 
Some hindly deed the icy hands had wrought, 

Some tender words the frozen lips had said, 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped: 

The memory of my passion and my pride, 

And every fault would sure be set aside. 

So should I be forgiven of ali to-night ! 


Death waits on me to-night, 

Een now my summons echoes from afar, 

And grave mists gather fast about my star 
Think gently of me; I am travel worn, 

My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn, 
The bitter world has made my faint heart bleed. 
When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night ! 


She stopped, apparently more because she had got to the end 
of the paper than for any other reason, and without even re- 
reading what she had written pushed the pass back into her bosom 
and was soon lost in thought. 

Ten minutes later Jantjé came creeping in to where she sat 
like a great snake in human form, his yellow face shining with the 
raindrops. 

‘Well,’ whispered Jess, looking up with a start, ‘have you 
done it ?’ 

‘No, Missie, no. Baas Frank has but now gone to his tent. He 
has been talking to the clergyman, something about Missie Bessie, 
I don’t know what. I was near, but he talked low and I could 
only hear the name.’ 

‘ Have the Boers all gone to sleep ?’ 

‘ All, Missie, except the sentries.’ 

‘Is there a sentry before Baas Frank’s tent ?’ 

‘No, Missie, there is nobody near.’ 

‘ What is the time, Jantjé?’ 

‘ About three hours and a half after sundown’ (half-past ten). 

‘Let us wait half an hour, and then you must go.’ 

Accordingly they sat in silence. In silence they sat facing 
each other and their own thoughts. Presently Jantjé broke it by 
drawing the big white-handled knife and commencing to sharpen 
it on a piece of leather. 

The sight made Jess feel sick. ‘ Put the knife up,’ she said 
quickly ; ‘it is sharp enough.’ 
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Jautjé obeyed with a feeble grin, and the minutes passed on 
heavily. 

‘Now, Jantjé,’ she said at length, speaking huskily in her 
struggle to overcome the spasmodic contractions of her throat, 
‘it is time for you to go.’ 

The Hottentot fidgetted about, and at last spoke. 

‘ Missie must come with me!’ 

‘Come with you!’ answered Jess with a start, ‘ why?’ 

‘Because the ghost of the old Englishwoman will come after 
me if I go alone.’ 

‘You fool!’ said Jess angrily, and then recollecting herself 
added : ‘ Come, be a man, Jantjé ; think of your father and mother, 
and be a man.’ 

‘I am a man,’ he answered sulkily, ‘and I will kill him like a 
man, but what good is a man against the ghost of a dead English- 
woman? IfI put the knife into her, she would only make faces, and 
fire would come out of the hole. I will not go without you, Missie.’ 

‘You must go,’ she said fiercely ; ‘ you shall go!’ 

‘No, Missie, I will not go alone,’ he answered. 

Jess looked at him and saw that he meant what he said. He 
was getting sulky, and the worst dispositioned donkey in the world 
is far, far easier to deal with than a sulky Hottentot. She must 
either give up the project or go with the man. Well, she was 
equally guilty one way or the other, and was really almost callous 
about being detected, so she might as well go. She had no 
power left to make fresh plans. Her mind seemed to be exhausted. 
Only she must keep out of the way at the last. She could not 
bear to be near then. 

‘ Well,’ she said, ‘I will go with you, Jantjé.’ 

‘Good, Missie, that is all right now. You can keep off the 
ghost. of the dead Englishwoman while I kill Baas Frank. But 
first he must be fast asleep. Fast, fast asleep.’ 

Then slowly and with the uttermost caution they once more 
crept down the hill. This time there was no light to be 
seen in the direction of the wagon-house, and no sound to 
be heard except the regular tramp of the sentries. But their 
business did not lie in the direction of the wagon-house; 
they left that on their right and curved round towards the 
blue-gum avenue. When they got nearly opposite to the first 
tree they halted in a patch of stones, and Jantjé went forward to 
reconnoitre. Presently he returned with the intelligence that all 
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the Boers who were with the wagon had gone to sleep, but that 
Muller was still sitting in his tent thinking. Then they crept on, 
perfectly sure that if they were not heard they would not be seen, 
curtained as they were by the dense mist and darkness, till at length 
they reached the bole of the first big gum tree. Five paces from 
this tree Frank Muller’s tent was pitched. It had a light in it 
which caused the wet webbing to glow in the mist, as though it had 
been rubbed with phosphorus, and on this lurid canvas the shadow 
of Frank Muller was gigantically limned. He was so placed that 
the light cast a magnified reflection of his every feature and even 
of his expression upon the screen before them. The attitude in 
which he was seated was his favourite one when he was plunged 
in thought, his hands resting on his knees and his gaze fixed on 
vacancy. He was thinking of his triumph, and of all that he had 
gone through to win it, and of all that it would bring him. He 
held the trump cards now, and the game was in his own hand. He 
had triumphed, and yet over him hung the shadow of that curse 
that dogs the presence of our accomplished desires. Too often, 
even with the innocent, does the seed of our destruction lurk in 
the rich blossom of our hopes, and much more is this so with 
the guilty. Somehow this thought was present in his mind to- 
night, and in a rough half-educated way he grasped its truth. 
Once more the saying of the old Boer general rose in his mind. 
‘I believe that there is a God—I believe that God sets a limit to 
a man’s doings. If he is going too far, God kills him.’ 

What a dreadful thing it would be if the old fool were right after 
all! Supposing that there were a God, and God were to kill him to- 
night, and hurry off his soul, if he had one, to some dim place of 
unending fear! All his superstitions awoke at the thought, and he 
shivered so violently that the shadow of the shiver caused the out- 
lines of the gigantic form upon the canvas to tremble up and down. 

Then, rising with an angry curse, he hastily threw off his outer 
clothing, and, having turned down but not extinguished the rough 
paraffin lamp, flung himself upon the little camp bedstead, which 
creaked and groaned beneath his weight like a thing in pain. 

Then came silence, only broken by the drip, drip, of the rain 
from the gum leaves overhead and the rattling of the boughs 
whenever a breath of air stirred them. It was an eerie and 
depressing night, a night that might well have tried the nerves 
of any strong man who, wet through and worn out, had been 
obliged to crouch upon the open and endure it. How much more 
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awful was it then to the unfortunate woman who, half broken- 
hearted, fever-stricken, and wellnigh crazed with suffering of 
mind and body, waited in it to see murder done! Slowly the 
minutes passed, and at every raindrop or rustle of a bough her 
guilty conscience summoned up a host of fears. But by the mere 
power of her will she kept them down. She would go through 
with it. Yes, she would go through with it. Surely he must 
be asleep by now! 

They crept up to the tent and placed their ears within two 
inches of his head. Yes, he was asleep; the sound of his breath- 
ing rose and fell with the regularity of an infant’s. 

Jess turned round and touched her companion upon the 
shoulder. He did not move, but she felt that his arm was 
shaking. 

‘ Now,’ she whispered. 

Still he hung back. It was evident to her that the long 
waiting had taken the courage out of him. 

‘ Be a man,’ she whispered again, so low that the sound scarcely 
reached his ears although her lips were almost touching them, ‘ go, 
and mind you strike home!’ 

Then at last she heard him softly draw the great knife from 
the sheath, and in another second he had glided from her side. 
Presently she saw the line of light that cut out upon the darkness 
through the opening of the tent broaden a little, and by that she 
knew that he was creeping in upon his dreadful errand. Then she 
turned her head and put her fingers in her ears. But even so she 
could see a long line of shadow travelling across the skirt of the 
tent. So she shut her eyes also, and waited sick at heart, for 
she did not dare to move. 

Presently—it might have been five minutes or only half a 
minute afterwards, for she had lost count of time—she felt some- 
body touch her on the arm. It was Jantjé. 

‘Is it done?’ she whispered again. 

He shook his head and drew her away from the tent. In going 
her foot caught in one of the guide ropes and shook it slightly. 

‘I could not doit, Missie,’ he said. ‘ He is asleep and looks just 
like a child. When I lifted the knife he smiled in his sleep and 
all the strength went out of my arm, so that I could not strike. And 
then before I could get strong again the ghost of the old English- 
woman came and hit me in the back, and I ran away.’ 

If a look could have blasted him, Jantjé would assuredly 
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have been blasted then. The man’s cowardice made her mad, but 
whilst she still choked with wrath a duiker buck, which had come 
down from its stony home to feed upon the rose bushes, suddenly 
sprang with a crash almost from their feet, passing away like a 
grey gleam into the utter darkness. 

Jess started and then recovered herself, guessing what it was, 
but the miserable Hottentot was overcome with terror, and fell 
upon the ground groaning out that it was the ghost of the old 
Englishwoman. He had dropped the knife as he fell, and Jess, 
seeing the imminent peril in which they were placed, knelt down, 
picked it up, and hissed into his ear that if he was not quiet she 
would kill him. 

This pacified him a little, but no earthly power could persuade 
him to enter the tent again. 

What was to be done? What could she do? For two 
minutes or more she buried her face in her wet hands and thought 
wildly and despairingly. 

Then a dark and dreadful determination entered her mind. 
The man Muller should not escape. Bessie should not be 
sacrificed to him. Rather than that, she would do the deed herself. 

Without a word she rose, animated by the tragic agony of her 
purpose and the force of her despair, and glided towards the tent, 
the great knife in her hand. Now, ah! all too soon, she was 
inside of it and stood for a second to allow her eyes to grow 
accustomed to the light. Presently she began to see, first 
the outline of the bed, then the outline of the manly form 
stretched upon it, then both bed and man distinctly. Jantjé had 
said that he was sleeping like a child. He might have been, now 
he was not. On the contrary, his face was convulsed like that of 
one in an extremity of fear, and great beads of sweat stood upon 
his brow. It was as though he knew his danger, and was yet 
utterly powerless to avoid it. He lay upon his back. One heavy 
arm, his left, hung over the side of the bed, the knuckles of the 
hand resting on the ground; the other was thrown back, and his 

head was pillowed upon it. The clothing had fallen back from his 
throat and massive chest, which were quite bare. 

Jess stood and gazed. ‘ For Bessie’s sake, for Bessie’s sake!’ 

she murmured, and then impelled by a force that seemed to move 
of itself she crept slowly, slowly, to the right-hand side of the 


bed. 
At this moment the man woke, and his opening eyes fell full 
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upon her face. Whatever his dream had been, what he now saw 
was far more terrible, for bending over him was the ghost of the 
woman he had murdered in the Vaal! There she was, risen 
from her river grave, torn, dishevelled, water yet dripping from 
her hands and hair. Those sunk and marble cheeks, those dreadful 
flaming eyes, could belong to no human being, but only to a spirit. 
It was the spirit of Jess Croft, the woman he had murdered, come 
back to tell him that there was a living vengeance and a Hell! 
Their eyes met, and no creature will ever know the agony of terror 
that he tasted of before the end came. She saw his face sink in 
and turn ashen grey whilst the cold sweat ran from every pore. 
He was awake, but fear paralysed him, he could not speak or move. 

He was awake, and she could hesitate no more. . . . 

He must have seen the flash of the falling steel, and 


She was outside the tent again, the red knife in her hand. 
She flung the accursed thing from her. That shriek must have 
awakened every soul within a mile. Already she could faintly 
hear the stir of men down by the wagon and the patter of Jantjé 
running for his life. 

Then she too turned and fled straight up the hill. She knew 


not whither, she cared not where. None saw her or followed her ; 
the hunt had broken away to the left after Jantjé. Her heart was 
lead and her brain a rocking sea of fire, whilst before her, around 
her, and behind her yelled all the conscience-created furies that 
run murder to his lair. 

On she flew, one sight only before her eyes, one sound only in 
her ears. On over the hill, far into the rain and night! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


TANTA COETZEE TO THE RESCUE. 


AFTER Jess had been set free by the Boers outside Hans Coetzee’s 
place, John was sharply ordered to dismount and offsaddle his 
horse. This he did with the best grace that he could muster, and 
the horse was knee-haltered and let loose to feed. It was then 
indicated to him that he was to enter the house, which he also did, 
closely attended by two of the Boers. The room into which he 
was conducted was the same that he had first become acquainted 
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with on the occasion of the buck hunt that had so nearly ended 
in his extinction. There was the Buckenhout table and there 
were the chairs and couches made of stinkwood. Also, in the 
biggest chair at the other end of the room, a moderate-sized slop- 
basin full of coffee by her side, sat Tanta Coetzee, still actively 
employed in doing absolutely nothing. There, too, were the 
showily dressed young women, there was the sardonic lover of one 
of them, and all the posse of young men with rifles. The whole 
place and its characteristics were quite unchanged, and on entering 
it John felt inclined to rub his eyes and wonder whether the 
events of the last few months had been nothing but a dream. 
The only thing that was different was the welcome that he received. 
Evidently he was not expected to shake hands all round on the 
present occasion. Fallen indeed would the Boer have been con- 
sidered who, within a few days of Majuba, offered to shake hands 
with a wretched English Rooibaatje, picked up like a lame buck 
on the veldt. At the least he would have kept the ceremony for 
private celebration, if only out of respect to the feelings of others. 
On this occasion John’s entry was received in icy silence. The 
old woman did not deign to look up, the young ones shrugged 
their shoulders and turned their backs, as though they had suddenly 
seen something that was not nice. Only the countenance of the 
sardonic lover softened to a grin. 

John walked to the end of the room where there was a vacant 
chair and stood by it. 

‘Have I your permission to sit down, Ma’m ?’ he said at last 
in a loud tone, addressing the old lady. 

‘Dear Lord!’ said the old lady to the man next to her, ‘ what a 
voice the poor creature has! it is like a bull’s. What does he 
say ?’ 

The man explained. 

‘The floor is the right place for Englishmen and Kaffirs,’ said 
the old lady, ‘but after all he is a man and perhaps sore with 
riding. Englishmen always get sore when they try to ride ;’ and 
then with startling energy she shouted out. 

‘ Sit! I will show the Rooibaatje he is not the only one with a 
voice,’ she added by way of explanation. 

A subdued sniggle followed this sally of wit, during which 
John took his seat with all the native grace that he could command, 
which at the moment was not much. 

‘Dear me!’ she went on presently, for she was a bit of a 
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humourist, ‘he looks very dirty and pale, doesn’t he? I suppose 
the poor thing has been hiding in the ant-bear holes with nothing 
to eat. J am told that up in the Drakensberg yonder the ant- 
bear holes are full of Englishmen. They had rather starve in 
them than come out, for fear lest they should meet a Boer.’ 

This provoked another sniggle, and then the young ladies 
took up the ball. 

‘Are you hungry, Rooibaatje? ’ asked one in English. 

John was boiling with fury, but he was also starving, so he 
answered that he was. 

‘Tie his hands behind him, and let us see if he can catch in 
his mouth, like a dog,’ suggested one of the gentle youths. 

‘No, no; make him eat pap with a wooden spoon, like a Kaffir,’ 
said another. ‘I will feed him if you have a very long spoon.’ 

Here again was legitimate cause for merriment, but in the 
end matters were compromised by a lump of biltong and a piece 
of bread being thrown to him from the other end of the room. He 
caught them and proceeded to eat, trying to conceal his ravenous 
hunger as much as possible from the circle of onlookers who 
clustered round to watch the operation. 

‘Carolus,’ said the old lady to the sardonic affianced of her 
daughter, ‘ there are three thousand men in the British army.’ 

‘Yes, my aunt.’ 

‘There are three thousand men in the British army,’ she 
repeated, looking round angrily as though somebody had questioned 
the truth of her statement. ‘I tell you that my grandfather’s 
brother was at Cape Town in the time of Governor Smith, and he 
counted the whole British army, and there were three thousand 
of them.’ 

‘That is so, my aunt,’ answered Carolus. 

‘Then why did you contradict me, Carolus ?’ 

‘I did not intend to, my aunt.’ 

‘I should hope not, Carolus ; it would vex the dear Lord to see 
a boy with a squint’ (Carolus was slightly afflicted in this way) 
‘contradict his future mother-in-law. Tell me how many English- 
men were killed at Lang’s Nek ?’ 

‘Nine hundred,’ replied Carolus promptly. 

‘And at Ingogo?’ 

‘Six hundred and twenty.’ 

‘And at Majuba ?’ 

‘One thousand.’ 
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‘Then that makes two thousand five hundred men, yes, and 
the rest were finished at Bronker’s Spruit. Nephews, that 
Rooibaatje there,’ pointing to John, ‘is one of the last men left 
in the British army.’ 

Most of her audience appeared to accept this argument as 
conclusive, but some mischievous spirit put it into the breast of 

‘the saturnine Carolus to contradict her, notwithstanding the lesson 
he had just had. 

‘ That is not so, my aunt; there are many damned Englishmen 
still sneaking about the Nek, and also at Pretoria and Wakker- 
stroom.’ 

‘I tell you it is a lie,’ said the old lady, raising her voice ; 
‘they are only Kaffirs and camp followers. There were three 
thousand men in the British army, and now they are all killed except 
that Rooibaatje. How dare you contradict your future mother- 
in-law, you dirty squint-eyed, yellow-faced monkey! There, take 
that !’ and before the unfortunate Carolus knew where he was, he 
received the slop basin with its contents fullin the face. The bowl 
broke upon the bridge of his nose and the coffee flew all over him, 
into his eyes and hair, down his throat and over his body, making 
such a spectacle of him as must have been seen to be appreciated. 

‘Ah!’ went on the old lady, much soothed and gratified by the 
eminent and startling success of her shot, ‘never you tell me again 
I don’t know how to throw a basin of coffee. I haven’t practised 
at my man Hans for thirty years for nothing, I can tell you. Now 
you, Carolus, I have taught you not to contradict; go and wash 
your face, and we will have supper.’ 

Carolus ventured no reply, and was led away by his betrothed 
half-blinded and utterly subdued, while her sister set the table 
for the evening meal. When it was ready the men sat down to 
meat and the women waited on them. John was not asked to sit 
down, but one of the girls threw him a boiled mealiecob, for 
which, being still very hungry, he was duly grateful, and after- 
wards he managed to get a mutton bone and another bit of bread. 

When supper was over, some bottles of peach brandy were 
produced and the men began to drink freely, and then it was 
that matters commenced to get dangerous for John. Suddenly 
one of the men remembered about the young fellow whom he had 

thrown backwards off the horse, and who was lying very sick in 
the next room, and suggested that measures of retaliation should 
be taken, which would undoubtedly have been done had not 
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the elderly Boer who had commanded the party interposed. This 
man was getting drunk like the others, but fortunately for John 
he got amiably drunk. 

‘Let him alone,’ he said, ‘let him alone. We will send him 
to the commandant to-morrow. Frank Muller will know how to 
deal with him.’ 

John thought to himself that he certainly would. 

‘ Now, for myself, the man went on with a hiccough, ‘ I bear no 
malice. We have thrashed the British and they have given up 
the country, so let bygones be bygones, I say. Almighty, yes! 
I am not proud,not I. If an Englishman takes off his hat to me, 
I shall acknowledge it.’ 

This staved the fellows off for a while, but presently John’s 
protector went away, and then the others began to get playful. 
They got their rifles and amused themselves with levelling them 
at him, and making sham bets as to where they would hit him. 
John, seeing the emergency, backed his chair well into the corner 
of the wall and drew his revolver, which fortunately for himself 
he still had. 

‘If any man interferes with me, by God, I’ll shoot him!’ he 
said in good English, which they did not fail to understand. 
Undoubtedly as the evening went on it was only the possession 
of this revolver and his evident determination to use it that saved 
his life. 

At last things got very bad indeed, so bad that he found it 
absolutely necessary to keep his eyes continually fixed, now on 
one and now on another, to prevent their putting a bullet through 
him unawares. He had twice appealed to the old woman, but she 
sat in her big chair with a sweet smile upon her fat face and 
refused to interfere. It is not every day that one gets the chance 
of seeing a real live English Rooibaatje baited like an ant-bear on 
the flat. 

Presently, just as John in desperation was making up his 
mind to begin shooting right and left, and take his chance of 
cutting his way out, the saturnine Carolus, whose temper had never 
recovered the howl of coffee, and who was besides very drunk, 
rushed forward with an oath and dealt a tremendous blow at him 
with the butt-end of his rifle. John dodged the blow, which fell 
upon the back of the chair and smashed it to bits, and in another 
second Carolus’ gentle soul would have departed to a_ better 
sphere, had not the old woman, seeing that matters were getting 
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beyond a joke, come waddling down the room with marvellous 
activity and thrown herself between them. 

‘There, there,’ she said, cuffing right and left with her fat fists, 
‘be off with you, every one. I can’t have this noise going on 
here. Come, off youall go, and get the horses into the stable; they 
will be right away by morning if you trust them to the Kaffirs.’ 

Carolus collapsed, and the other men too hesitated and drew 
back, whereupon following up her advantage the old woman, to 
John’s astonishment and relief, literally bundled the whole tribe 
of them out of the front door. 

‘ Now then, Rooibaatje,’ said the old lady briskly when they had 
gone, ‘I like you because you are a brave man, and were not afraid 
when they mobbed you. Also, I don’t want to have a mess made 
upon my floor here, or any noise or shooting. If those men come 
back and find you here, they will first get rather drunker and then 
kill you, so you had better be off while you get the chance,’ and 
she pointed to the door. 

‘I really am much obliged to you, my aunt,’ said John, 
utterly astonished to find that she possessed a heart at all, and 
had more or less been playing a part all the evening. 

‘Oh, as to that,’ she said drily, ‘it would be a great pity to kill 
the last English Rooibaatje in the whole British army ; they ought 
to keep you as a curiosity. Here, take a tot of brandy before you 
go, it is a wet night, and sometimes when you are clear of the 
Transvaal and remember this business, remember, too, that you 
owe your life to Tanta Coetzee. But I would not have saved you, 
not I, if you had not been so plucky. J like a man to be a man, 
and not like that miserable monkey Carolus. There, be off!’ 

John poured out and gulped down half a tumblerful of the 
brandy, and in another moment was outside the house and had 
slipped off into the night. It was very dark and wet, for the rain 
clouds had covered up the moon, and he soon realised that any 
attempt to look for his horse would only end in failure and probably 
in his recapture also. The only thing to do was to get away on foot 
in the direction of Mooifontein as quickly as he could; so off he 
went down the track across the veldt as hard as his stiff legs 
would take him. He had a ten miles’ trudge before him, and with 
that cheerful acquiescence in circumstances over which he had no 
control which was one of his characteristics, he set to work to 
make the best of it. For the first hour or so all went well, and 
then to his intense disgust he discovered that he was off the track, 
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a fact at which anybody who has ever had the pleasure on a dark 
night of wandering along a so-called road on the African veldt will 
scarcely be surprised. After wasting a quarter of an hour or more 
in a vain attempt to find the path, he struck out boldly for a dark- © 
looking mass that loomed in the distance, and which he took to 
be Mooifontein Hill. And so it was, only instead of keeping to 
the left, when he would have landed up at the house or rather 
where the house had stood, he unwittingly bore to the right and 
thus went half round the hill before he found out his mistake. Nor 
would he have found it out then had he not chanced in the mist 
and darkness to turn into the mouth of the great gorge known as 
Leew Kloof, where he had once, months ago, had an interesting 
talk with Jess just before she went to Pretoria. It was whilst he 
was blundering and stumbling up this gorge that at length the rain 
ceased and the moon got out, it being then nearly midnight. 
Its very first rays lit upon one of the extraordinary pillars of 
balanced boulders, and by it he recognised the locality. As may 
be imagined, strong man as he was, John was by this time quite 
exhausted. For nearly a week he had been travelling incessantly, 
and for the last two nights he had not only not slept, but had 
endured a great deal of peril and mental excitement. Had it 
not been for the brandy Tanta Coetzee had given him, he could 
not have got over the fifteen miles or so of ground he had covered, 
and now he was quite broken down and felt that the only thing 
that he could do, wet through as he was, would be to lie down 
somewhere, and sleep or die as the case might be. Then it was 
that the little cave near the top of the Kloof, the same from 
which Jess had watched the thunderstorm, came into his recollec- 
tion. He had been there once with Bessie after their engagement, 
and she had told him that it was one of Jess’s favourite spots. 

If he could once reach the cave, he would at any rate get 
shelter and a dry place to lie on. It could not be more than three 
hundred yards away. So he struggled on bravely through the 
wet grass and over the scattered boulders, till at last he came to 
the base of the huge column that had been shattered by the 
lightning before Jess’s eyes. 

Thirty paces more and he was in the cave. 

With a sigh of utter exhaustion, he flung himself down 
upon the rocky floor, and was almost instantly buried in a profound 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE MATTER. 


WHEN the rain ceased and the moon began to shine, Jess was still 
fleeing like a wild thing across the plain on the top of the moun- 
tain. She felt no sense of exhaustion now or even of weariness; her 
only idea was to get away, right away somewhere, where she could 
lose herself and nobody would ever see her again. Presently she 
came to the top of Leew Kloof, and in a bewildered way recognised 
the spot and commenced to descend it. Here was a place where 
she might lie till she died, for no one ever came there, except 
now and again some wandering Kaffir herd. On she sprang, from 
rock to rock, a wild weird figure, well in keeping with the solemn 
and titanic sadness of the place. 

Twice she fell, once right into the stream, but she took no 
heed, and although she cut her wrist deeply did not even seem to 
feel it. At last she was at the bottom, now creeping like a black 
dot across the wide spaces of moonlight and now swallowed up in 
the shadow. There before her was the mouth of her little cave ; 
her strength was leaving her at last, and she was fain to creep 
into it, broken-hearted, crazed, and—dying. 

‘Oh, God forgive me! God forgive me!’ she moaned as she 
sank upon the rocky floor. ‘ Bessie, I sinned against you, but I 
have washed away my sin. I did it for you, Bessie love, not for 
myself. I had rather have died than kill him for myself. You 
will marry John now, and you will never, never know what I did 
for you. I am going todie. I know that I am dying. Oh, if 
only I could see his face once more before I die—before I die!’ 

Slowly the westering moonlight crept down the blackness of 
the rock. Now at last it peeped into the little cave and played 
upon John’s sleeping face lying within two feet of her. Her 
prayer had been granted; there was her lover by her side. 

With a start and a great sigh of doubt she saw him. Was he 
dead ? She dragged herself to him upon her hands and knees and 
listened for his breathing, if perchance he still breathed and was 
not a vision. Then it came, strong and slow, the breath of a man 
in deep sleep. 

Should she try to wake him? What for? To tell him she 
was a murderess and then to let him see her die, for instinct told 
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her that nature was exhausted: and she knew that she was 
certainly going—going fast. No, a hundred times, no! 

Only she put her hand into her breast and drew out the pass 
on the back of which she had written to him, and thrust it between 
his listless fingers. It should speak for her. Then she leant over 
him, and watched his sleeping face, a very incarnation of infinite, 
despairing tenderness and love that is deeper than the grave. 
And as she watched, gradually her feet and legs grew cold and 
numb, till at length she could feel nothing below her bosom. She 
was dead nearly to the heart. 

The rays of the moon faded slowly from the level of the little 
cave, and John’s face grew dark to her darkening sight. She bent 
down and kissed him once, twice, thrice. 

Then at last the end came. There was a great flashing of light 
before her eyes, and the roaring as of a thousand seas within her 
ears, and her head sank gently on her lover’s breast as on a pillow; 
and there she died and passed upward towards the wider life and 
larger liberty, or perchance downward into the depths of an 
eternal sleep. 

Poor dark-eyed deep-hearted Jess! This was the fruition of 
her love, and this her bridal bed. 

It was done. She had gone, taking with her the secret of her 
self-sacrifice and crime, and the night winds moaning amidst the 
rocks sung their requiem over her. Here she first had learnt 
her love, and here she closed its book. 

She might have been a great and good woman. She might 
even have been a happy woman. But fate had ordained it other- 
wise. Women such as she are rarely happy in the world. It is 
not well to stake all one’s fortune on a throw, and lack the craft 
to load the dice. Well, her troubles are done with. ‘ Think 
gently of her’ and let her pass in peace. 


The hours grew on towards the morning, but John, the dead 
face of the woman he had loved still pillowed on his breast, neither 
dreamed nor woke. There was a strange and dreadful irony in 
the situation, and one which sometimes finds a counterpart in our 
waking life, but still the man slept, and the dead woman lay till 
the night turned into the morning and the world woke up as 
usual. The sunbeams slid into the cave, and played indifferently 
upon the ashen face and tangled curls, and on the broad chest of 
the living man whereon they rested. An old baboon peeped round 
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the rocky edge and manifested no surprise, only indignation at 
the intrusion of humanity, dead or alive, into his dominions. Yes, 
the world woke up as usual, and recked not and troubled not 
because Jess was dead. 

It is so accustomed to such sights. 

And at last John woke up too. He stretched his arms and 
yawned, and for the first time became aware of the weight upon 
his breast. He glanced down and saw dimly at first—then more 


clearly. 


There are some things into which it is wisest not to pry, and 
one of them is the first agony of a strong man’s grief. 

Happy was it for him that his brain did not give way in that 
first lonely hour of bottomless despair. But he lived through it, 
as we do live through such things, and was sane and sound after 
it, though it left its mark upon his life. 

Two hours later a gaunt haggard figure came stumbling down 
the hill-side towards the site of Mooifontein, bearing something 
in his arms. The whole place was in commotion. Here and there 
were knots of Boers talking excitedly, who, when they saw the man 
coming, hurried up to see who it was and what he carried. But 
when they knew, they fell back awed and without a word, and he 
tco passed through them without a word. For a moment he 
hesitated, realising that the house was burnt down, and then 
turned into the wagon-shed, and laid his burden down upon the 
saw bench on which Frank Muller had sat as judge upon the 
previous day. 

Then at last he spoke in a hoarse voice, ‘ Where is the old 
man?’ One of them pointed to the door of the little room. 

‘Open it!’ he said, so fiercely that they again fell back and 
obeyed him without a word. 

‘John! John!’ cried Silas Croft. ‘Thank God, you have come 
back to us from the dead!’ and trembling with joy and surprise 
he would have fallen upon his neck. 

‘Hush!’ he answered ; ‘I have brought the dead with me.’ 

And he led him to where she lay. 


During the day the Boers all went and left them alone. Now 
that Frank Muller was dead there was no thought among them 
of carrying out the sentence upon their old neighbour. Besides, 
there was no warrant for the execution, even had they desired so 
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to do, for their commandant had died leaving it unsigned. So 
they held a sort of informal inquest upon their leader’s body, and 
then buried him in the little graveyard that was planted with the 
four red gums, one at each corner, and walled in on the hillside 
at the back of where the house had stood. Rather than be at the 
pains of hollowing out another, they buried him in the very grave 
that he had caused to be dug to receive the body of Silas Croft. 

Who had murdered Frank Muller was and remains a mystery 
among them to this day. The knife was identified by natives 
about the farm as belonging to the Hottentot Jantjé, and a 
Hottentot was seen running from the place of the deed and 
hunted for some way, but could not be caught or heard of again. 
Therefore many of them are of opinion that he is the guilty man. 
Others, again, believe that the crime rests upon the shoulders of 
the villainous one-eyed Kaffir, Hendrik, his own servant, who had 
also mysteriously vanished. But as they have never found either 
of them and are not likely to, the point remains a moot one. Nor 
indeed, did they take any great pains to hunt for them. Frank 
Muller, though a noted personage, was not a popular character, and 
the fact of a man coming to a mysterious end does not produce 
any great sensation among a rough people and in rough times. 

On the following day, old Silas Croft, Bessie, and John Niel 
also buried their dead in the little graveyard on the hillside, and 
there she lies, some ten feet of earth only between her and the 
man on whom she was the instrument of vengeance. But they 
never knew that, or even guessed it. They never even knew that 
she had been near Mooifontein on that awful night. Nobody 
knew it except Jantjé, and Jantjé, haunted by the footfall of the 
pursuing Boers, was gone from the ken of the white man far into 
the wilds of Central Africa. 

‘ John,’ said the old man when they had filled in the grave, 
‘this is no country for Englishmen. Let us go home to England.’ 
John bowed his head in assent. Fortunately the means were not 
wanting, although they were practically ruined, for the thousand 
pounds that he had paid to Silas for a third interest in the farm 
still lay to his credit together with another two hundred and 
fifty pounds in the Standard Bank at Newcastle, in Natal. 

And so in due course they went. 

And now what more is there to tell? Jess, to those who read 
what has been written as it is meant to be read, was the soul of it 
all, and Jess is dead. It is useless to set a lifeless thing upon its 
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feet ; rather let us strive to follow the soarings of the spirit. Jess 
is dead and her story at an end. 


One word more. After some difficulty, John Niel within 
three months of his arrival in England got employment as a land 
agent to a large estate in Rutlandshire, which position he fills to 
this day, with credit to himself and such advantage to the property 
as can be expected nowadays. Also, he in due course became 
the beloved husband of sweet Bessie Croft, and on the whole may 
be considered a happy man. At times, however, a sorrow of which 
his wife knows nothing gets the better of him, and for a while he 
is not himself. 

He is not a man much given to sentiment or speculation, but 
sometimes when his day’s work is done and he strays down to his 
garden gate and looks out at the dim and peaceful English land- 
scape below, and then at the wide star-strewn heavens above, he 
wonders if the hour will ever come when he will once more see 
those dark and passionate eyes, and hear that sweet remembered 
voice. 

For he feels as near to his lost love now that she is dead as he 
did when she was yet alive, and from time to time he seems to 


clearly know that if, as we may surely hope, there prove to be an 
individual future for us struggling mortals, he will find Jess 
waiting to greet him at its gates. 


THE END. 











